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The Supreme Gift 

CHAPTER I 

" TT\EAR Mrs. Dutro, did I hear you say that 

*~* Miss Kelden was coming to-night? It 
is not possible! She could never be so lacking 
in delicacy — in decency, almost." 

The mahogany doors of the great dining- 
room were smoothly closing upon the semi-circle 
of men and the superbly decorated table behind 
them, as pretty Mrs. Brooks pressed to her hostess* 
side with her eager question. 

" Joan will do nothing to disappoint you. 
Joan will always be finer than the most exacting 
could demand,". Mrs." Dutro answered, lingering 
affectionately on the one-syllabled homely little 
name. She moved forward as she spoke, leading 
the way to the central salon with a gentle state- 
liness inseparable from her every movement. 
" As to the child's coming, I have no word to the 
contrary. I asked a few friends to join us after 
dinner — a very impromptu quiet affair — and 
Joan promised to play for me." 

" It would be a treat to hear her," Mrs. Brooks 
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said warmly, seating herself beside Mrs. Dutro 
on a sofa, with a complacent glance at the effect 
of her creamy satin against its old-gold damask. 
" She consents so seldom to play to any audience. 
All the same, to come now — it would be brazen- 
faced." 

" If she knows. But it is just possible that her 
father may not have told her." 

" Why, the evening papers — " 

" There is the chance that she has not seen 
them." 

" Mrs. Carroll, then. She sees everything." 

" Mrs. Carroll is in New York. I had her 
regret." 

" But surely it is impossible that Miss Kelden 
should not know what we all know," objected 
another of the guests, helping herself to a price- 
less Crown Derby coffee-cup from a tray proffered 
by a liveried automaton. " Poor girl ! Her 
father! And for several millions — some put it 
at four or five — fancy ! Is it not terrible ? " 

Mrs. Dutro's lids, dropped over her expressive 
gray eyes. " Terrible — if it is really true." 

"Walter says there is no doubt about it," 
declared Mrs. Brooks, motioning away the tray 
as it approached her on its noiseless round. " One 
would as soon have expected the collapse of 
Riggs* Bank. We were on the brink of investing 
quite a sum with him." 

"Thank your stars for your escape," a third 
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guest put in. " We are less fortunate. It must 
be good-by to Europe next summer." 

" Good-by to more than that for us," an- 
nounced a fourth, with the careless laugh with 
which society admits personal losses. " My 
husband says that this failure involves a lot of 
old Washingtonians. And as to the poor — " 

"Ah, the poor!" sighed Mrs. Dutro softly. 
Her glance wandered wistfully over the luxurious 
apartments. It was perhaps her ever present 
sense of the immensity of life's contrasts which 
had stamped that look of quiet sadness permanently 
on her face. 

" I don't pity the poor nearly as much as 
ourselves," rejoined the last speaker. " They 
haven't as much to lose, and being poor already, 
the becoming a little poorer can't signify. Besides, 
at their worst, there is no end of institutions to 
provide for them, and then they are better off 
than in all their lives. But nobody makes it up 
to the rich. There are no charitable associations 
for impecunious millionaires." She spoke with 
deep feeling, out of a profound conviction. 

" Philanthropists are extraordinarily one-sided," 
agreed Mrs. Brooks, toying with her fan, which 
had cost a small fortune, and hoping no one 
would remember that she had carried it for several 
seasons. " They are out of sympathy with any 
but the lowest classes. They have no idea that 
the loss of a luxury can cause as much misery as 
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poverty. Imagine one of us compelled to give 
up our horses and carriages, and to go about in 
street cars ! But the poor — " 

A spot of thin red showed under the smooth 
pallor of Mrs. Dutro's cheeks. 

" If to-night's report is true/' she said slowly, 
" it means such wholesale ruin among the poor 
as we cannot begin to picture. It is well known 
that Mr. Kelden built up his fortune less out of 
real estate than by the accumulation of small 
savings entrusted to him by the poor — and very 
poor some of them are. He gave a most generous 
rate of interest. They considered him their 
benefactor. No, it does not seem possible — a 
man of his standing and character." 

She sighed again deeply, and the furrow between 
her fine brows deepened. 

"After all, it is only a failure like so many 
others," Mrs. Brooks suggested cheerily. " I 
don't see why it matters so much. Scores of men 
fail and are none the worse off. There was 
James Broadhead. It was only a few months 
after he went into bankruptcy that he married 
off his daughter — to a title, too. I went to the 
wedding. Nobody would have dreamed there 
were money complications. I never saw such 
flowers, or such a breakfast — served from New 
York by Sherry, if you please. You would have 
thought it was the President's daughter. To be 
sure, though, Mr. Broadhead had settled every- 
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thing on his wife before he failed. Why don't 
all men do that ? It would save so much wretched- 
ness. Still, as there is no Mrs. Kelden — " 

" I am thankful that Mrs. Kelden is spared 
the disgrace — if there is to be disgrace," said 
Mrs. Dutro. " But Joan — she adores her father. 
My heart is sick for her." 

" Ah, Joan ! " several exclaimed simultaneously, 
with deepened interest. And the talk wandered 
into a discussion of the effects of the failure upon 
Mr. Kelden's only child. 

The topic was by no means exhausted when 
the men came in from the smoking-room. The 
host, a grizzled-bearded, snapping-eyed little man, 
as jerkily in motion as if connected with a galvanic 
battery, conducted them up the long vista of 
rooms with a quick nervous step, and guided by 
unerring instinct, at once appropriated the most 
attractive woman of the group without exercise 
of conscious selection, and all joining in the sub- 
ject uppermost in their minds, the Kelden failure 
continued unbrokenly to absorb the conversation. 

The evening guests soon began to arrive, and 
Mrs. Dutro moved toward the reception door, 
scrupulously smoothing out her features in accord- 
ance with the altruistic rule which forbids to the 
welcoming host any sign of preoccupation. It 
was vain, however, to attempt the introduction of 
a new topic more suitable to a brilliant assembly 
in the Dutros' select drawing-rooms, each who 
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entered bringing some personal contribution to 
the evening's exciting theme. For there is nothing 
so universally engrossing as the story of a calamity, 
the catastrophe that destroys a neighbor, leaving 
oneself unharmed, having in it the hint of an 
averted danger which adds an element of gratitude 
to the avidity with which it is discussed. " What 
a mercy that it befell him instead of me ! " thinks 
the relieved hearer, in that comforting privacy of 
the frankly egotistic soul where no one contradicts. 

Later, when the central salon was become 
pleasantly filled, there appeared in its wide door- 
way a girl of twenty-three, graceful and ethereal 
enough to have stepped from Burne- Jones' 
" Golden Stair." She was dressed in an adorable 
gown of cloudy white mull, and she was holding 
a violin. 

Nothing, unless it be a staircase, is so becoming 
to a woman as a doorway. Be she beautiful or 
the reverse, the framework makes a picture of 
her, setting her apart to be looked at. As Joan 
Kelden paused under the great arch, searching 
for her hostess, who in the informality of the 
occasion had wandered from her post, its imposing 
round effectively accentuated her slenderness 
and the delicacy of her small, soft, pearly-tinted 
face. Her reddish gold hair, extraordinary for 
beauty of color, stood up around it in rebellious 
high-crested waves, and her eyes, large, wide 
apart and luminously dark under perfectly drawn 
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brows, gave it a most unusual quality. Her 
greatest distinction, however, lay in a crystal 
purity of nature that shed its charm about her as 
perceptibly as a flower sheds fragrance. She 
seemed fashioned entirely of light, as if her body 
were but a transparency for a soul composed only 
of love and joy — of an exquisitely sensitive, 
sympathetic, unselfish love, and the joy of the 
wholly trusting and wholly undisillusioned. 

So unique a personality could scarcely escape 
notice. It was always as if a white glow entered 
a room with her. But to-night all eyes turned 
instantly upon her in shocked surprise. How 
could this daughter of a ruined — perhaps a 
disgraced — house, endure to face her friends ? 
It was impossible, however, not to perceive with 
the disarming first glance, that Joan as yet knew 
nothing of the day's notorious event. That was 
all that the men saw, apart from a pleased per- 
ception of her picturesqueness and rare grace, 
as well as her singular unconsciousness of the 
attention that she attracted. But the astonished 
gaze of every woman in the room, leaving the 
girPs radiant face, instantly riveted itself upon a 
riviire of diamonds which encircled her delicate 
throat in a dazzle of light. Such a necklace must 
be worth at least thirty-five thousand dollars, 
each unhesitatingly computed, with that lightning- 
like valuation of another woman's belongings in 
which even the slowest feminine calculator is 
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an adept. It was far too costly for so youthful 
a wearer. And at what a time to first flaunt it 
in their faces ! 

Mrs. Dutro, too, at once caught the flash of 
the diamonds, as, with an ache at the heart, she 
came hurriedly forward, both hands outstretched. 

" Joan — my darling child. I was not sure if 
you were coming." 

" Am I late ? " Joan asked, with a clearness 
and brightness of utterance like the ripple of 
running water. One loved her immediately, if 
only for the sound of her voice. " I am so sorry. 
I went unexpectedly to Alice Perry's for dinner. 
Her mother was dining out and she was alone. 
It is quite a drive from Chevy Chase, you know. 
I see that you are looking at this." She touched 
the necklace with a slim ungloved hand that 
showed all the whiter against the stones. " I put 
it on to show it to you. You said the other day 
that you had not seen it since my mother wore 
it. I have never had it on before." 

What ironical fate had determined that this 
child who never wore jewels should appear in 
such a necklace for the first time that night? 
Mrs. Dutro took her by the hand, and turning, 
faced the company almost defiantly, her gray 
eyes, sweeping the room, seeming to command 
a few more hours of respite for the girl. 

" The necklace is superb," she said. " It was 
like you immediately to gratify my wish to see it 
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But I will ask you to begin at once with the music 
that you so generously promised me. I am sorry 
to say that Miss White, whom I had counted on 
to accompany you, has disappointed me. But I 
like your music better unaccompanied. Stand 
here, dear, will you, in front of this portiere." 

The heavily embroidered old-gold curtain sweep- 
ing in rich folds to the floor, with a tall palm 
drooping across it, made an exceptional setting 
for the girlish figure, as Mrs. Dutro's practised 
eye discerned. Joan, though entirely indifferent 
to backgrounds, being always too full of thought 
for others for any thought of herself, obediently 
took her place, and lifting the violin, laid her 
cheek against it with a movement like a caress. 

" What shall I play ? " she asked, as she retuned 
the strings. " That ' Humoresque ' of Dvorak's ? 
It is a lovely thing, even without the piano. It is 
like laughter with a sob in it, or a sob with laughter 
in it — I am not sure which." 

Mrs. Dutro laid a pleading hand on the girl's 
arm. 

" Won't you improvise, please, dear ? I par- 
ticularly want you to improvise to-night." 

Joan smiled at her in answer, a lovely loving 
smile that was like an illumination to her face, 
hesitated, drew the bow once or twice uncertainly 
across the strings, paused a moment more, and 
began. 

As Mrs. Brooks had said, Joan rarely played 
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outside of her own home, and to but a few inti- 
mates even then, being too true a musician not 
to appreciate her own shortcomings, and too 
modest to realize how far these were lost sight of 
in her talent. But having consented to gratify 
Mrs. Dutro, whom she dearly loved, she gave no 
further thought to her defects, at once losing 
herself so completely in the delight of producing 
as to be oblivious to everything else. 

That joy of the composer, in all fields, is like 
no other joy on earth, self expression being an 
ultimate need to every soul, so that any outlet, 
however inadequate, is as the overflow that 
relieves the piled up waters of a lake. But when 
to the joy of producing is added that of spon- 
taneous creation, the gift becomes a royal one 
indeed. For whatever the intrinsic value of the 
thing produced, it has the ineffable charm of the 
transitory and elusive, one moment here, the 
next irrevocably gone, a thing with neither past 
nor future, perishing for all time in the instant 
that it is perceived, and for that very reason, 
inordinately dear. 

Joan's playing was not to be judged by con- 
ventional musical canons, being marred by various 
faults of method and execution. But the smooth- 
ness and volume of her tone were remarkable, 
and her music was so singularly individual, so 
jubilant, so a very part of her, that it was no 
more to be criticized than the outpourings of a 
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lark. Her improvising was a succession of delicious 
entangled melodies, one barely suggested before 
it broke into another more suggestive, more 
joyous still, each over-soaring the last like the 
mounting song of the bird. Her whole nature 
spoke in it, and with such clearness, such melodious 
unreserve, that to the sympathetic listener it was 
a perfect key to her thoughts. 

As she played now, swaying ever so slightly, 
her delicate profile outlined purely against the 
dark surface of her instrument, a pair of com- 
pelling eyes drew and held hers from across the 
room. The eyes were deep set, and of that 
brilliant translucent gray that lights up extraor- 
dinarily under emotion or shows black in anger, 
and they belonged to a clean-shaven virile face 
of great force, as of great reserve. The man, 
tall and strongly-built, stood by the opposite 
wall, his head bent forward, his heavy black hair 
falling over till it nearly met the brows that made 
two straight strong lines across his forehead's 
breadth. His gaze was openly fixed on Joan. 
It was as if he were calling to her before them all. 
As she met his eyes, an uncontrollably joyous 
recognition flashed into hers, her glance wavered 
and fell, a faint pink flush showed transiently 
under her clear skin, and the bow scraped and 
stopped. She tried to recover the interrupted 
inspiration, struck one or two purposeless notes, 
faltered, and gave it up. 

ii 
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The broken ending brought Mrs. Dutro back 
from the far-off region to which she had been 
transported. 

" Is there no more, dear ? " she asked. 

Joan shook her head gently. 

"lam afraid not for to-night." 

" So soon done ? Is that your music's last 
word ? " 

Joan turned so that she could no longer see 
the face across the room. " How can music 
have a last word ? Has the infinite any end- 
ing?" ; 

" Then why not go on drowning all other sounds i 

forever ? " protested Mrs. Dutro. " Why do you * 

stop at all ? " 

" Because there is so much to say that I am 
dumb. You see I am only a one-stringed violin. i 

I lack notes to express all that I feel. Don't you 
understand ? Don't you think that those must 
feel little who have all the words that they 
need ? " 

Mrs. Dutro looked lovingly at the shining 
face. \ 

" Are you so happy, dear ? " she asked, an 
irrepressible sigh escaping her. 

A swift flush mounted again to Joan's cheeks, 
trembled and was gone. She too sighed, but as 
the young sigh, from the fulness of joy. 

" Happy ? " she repeated questioningly. 

Her face became translucent, all her radiant 
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soul shining through it. Her voice sank to the 
merest murmur. 

" Oh, happy ! happy ! " she said. 

And she wondered why a mist came into Mrs. 
Dutro's eyes. 
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CHAPTER II 

TTOR some minutes Joan's audience paid her 
-*■ that tribute of silence that is more expressive 
than applause. Her music always strongly en- 
listed die sympathy of the hearer. But to-night 
the knowledge that she alone of them all was 
unpossessed of a fact vitally affecting her future, 
lent a singular pathos to the joyousness of. her 
improvisation. It was as if they had heard the 
swan song of her happiness. That happiness 
of Joan's was of a kind not often found in society's 
blast drawing rooms. There was a perennial 
freshness and newness about it, as if she were 
experiencing - it that moment for the first time. 
It was a giving out rather than a possessing — 
an immediate and joyous extending to all who 
came near her an informing breath of her own 
clear, high, sunny spirit. Her loss of that happi- 
ness meant a loss to many besides herself. It 
was not surprising that they were all watching 
her curiously in a way that any one less absolutely 
devoid of self-consciousness than she must have 
perceived from the first, and that now began to 
force itself upon even her notice. Quite naturally, 
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too, the talk, when it re-commenced, flowed back 
into the earlier channel. 

" It's a damnable business, Hallam," said 
Mr. Dutro, scowling up at a young man, small, 
dark, dapper and extremely good looking, who 
was leaning nonchalantly over the back of his 
armchair. " I always liked Horace Kelden. 
He's a lovable sort. And here he has ruined 
himself body and soul, and half a city along 
with him. I will be bound it has come about 
through his confounded habit of philanthropy, 
or that rank optimism of his." 

"Les defauts de ses qualitfs. They are devilish 
hard to eradicate," Hallam answered, re-settling 
his pointed chin in his collar, and removing his 
shrewd bright gaze from Joan in the room beyond 
to fix it intelligently upon his host. " I hope you 
are not hard hit, Mr. Dutro. Nobody sees any- 
thing so red as the man who looks at it through 
his own blood." 

They were in the second salon, into which a 
few of the guests had strayed in scattered groups, 
and Mr. Dutro crossed his thin legs comfortably, 
beating the ends of his fingers together in a 
cheerful tattoo. 

" Oh, I have lost nothing to speak of. I wish 
nobody else were worse off," he said, with the 
complacency of the financially assured deploring 
the chastening experiences of his neighbors. 
" I let him have a few thousands last year to 
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help out an investment. That is gone, of course. 
But that's a bagatelle. You escaped, I suppose, 
being a relative." 

" I am no relative — not so much as by an 
eyelash/ 5 Hallam returned indifferently. " I 
happen to be the nephew-in-law of Joan's uncle, 
Mr. Bryan Mortimer — that is all." 

" Oh, I thought you were cousins." 

" We have been brought up like cousins. But 
that's only because I am a handy article to have 
round in default of the real thing — a sort of 
triple plate substitute for a solid silver cousin, 
as it were." 

Mr. Dutro's small black eyes twinkled. " A 
good enough imitation, if it saved you from 
being drawn in." 

Hallam shrugged his shoulders. " It would 
not have saved me to have been Mr. Kelden's 
twin brother. When a man's drowning, the 
nearest to him gets pulled under first. No. My 
salvation was the having no money to invest. 
I never do have. I spend it as it comes in." 

Mr. Dutro glanced again at the young man, 
who stood, slim and irreproachably dressed, 
catching the end of his short black moustache 
between teeth which were a noticeable blemish 
in his handsome face, as were the slightly reddened 
lids of his unusually bright dark eyes. 

" It would come in faster if you would give 
us one of your good pictures oftener." 

16 
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"What's the need?" rejoined Hallam. "I 
have enough to live on, at a sort of rate, thanks 
to my wise old governor's tying up the principal. 
I work when the mood takes me, or when I get 
hold of a model with good flesh tints. I never 
push myself. I live along the lines of least re- 
sistance. That is real living." 

Mr. Dutro rubbed a restless hand over his 
wiry beard. " Kelden's policy, perhaps. I don't 
know that it has panned out so especially well." 

" He made his pile at all events, though I 
don't see that he got any particular fun out of 
it," Hallam said. " Gad, if I had had the spending 
of his money, I would have made the town hum ! 
There would have been no bluff about it, either. 
When I play the devil, I wear my horns outside 
instead of under a top hat." 

Mr. Dutro laughed indulgently, then, noting 
the direction of Hallam's eyes, turned half round 
in his chair and looked, too, through the doorway 
at Joan. 

" There's a black minute ahead for that poor 
child, I am thinking," he said, with unusual 
feeling. " She will take this frightfully hard. 
Hullo ! " He glanced at the tall well-knit figure 
approaching her from across the room with slow 
strides — a man with a distinction of carriage 
and air of good breeding that placed him at 
once unmistakably. " That is Julian Jessup, 
isn't it ? " He turned back with a meaning laugh. 

17 
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" There is perhaps a way out for so altogether 
charming a girl as Joan." 

Hallam was scowling viciously. 

" Yes, damn it ! " he said beneath his breath, 
yet with such vehemence that Mr. Dutro fairly 
jumped. 

" Dear me ! " ejaculated the older gentleman 
irritably. Then he looked round again. Joan 
had risen, and was moving toward the con- 
servatory with Jessup, who catching sight of 
Hallam, threw him a nod over his shoulder. 

" Damned beast ! " Hallam muttered. 

Mr. Dutro contemplated Jessup's back with 
new interest. 

" Jessup's clever — uncommonly clever," he 
said with recovered affability. " Look at his 
books — not that I have read them. Fine research 
work, the critics say." 

Hallam jerked up his chin. " Histories are 
merely compilations, and critics lie for their 
living. Jessup's cleverness may land him in some 
Hall of Fame, but it won't get him terrapin for 
daily diet." 

" Perhaps not. Still, with that jaw he's 
tolerably sure to get what he wants." 

Hallam flicked off an imaginary speck from his 
impeccable shirt front. " Oh, he's as stubborn 
as a smoky fire. All the same I shall get what 
I want, too, though I mayn't have his jaw, nor 
the writer's cramp, either." 

18 
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" Do so, do so," Mr. Dutro answered blandly, 
pushing back his chair. " But I am detaining 
you unconscionably. Don't let me keep you 
from the others." 

" Women are not in my line," Hallam returned, 
with the slightest possible hint of a withheld 
yawn. " I think I will just step into the supper- 
room again. That '93 champagne of yours is 
too good not to go back to it." He paused, 
threw an uncertain glance up the salon as if 
hesitating whether to follow Joan, then wheeled 
about and disappeared in the dining-room. 

The conservatory was a cool, softly lighted 
spot, full of that restfulness that is in the atmos- 
phere of all green growing things, whose only 
cace in life is to reach out toward the light. Joan 
drew a breath of relief as they entered it. She 
stopped just inside the door, dropping her escort's 
arm and turning toward him. 

" Tell me what it all means, please, Mr. Jes- 
sup." 

Jessup was by habit serious; but during the 
whole course of their friendship Joan had never 
seen him so grave as now. He answered without 
looking at her. 

" How can I ? My knowledge of the cosmos 
is limited." 

Joan laughed a low sweet laugh that seemed 
to come directly from her heart, addressed directly 
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to the heart of the listener. " You shall not 

evade me. History is only the study of men's , 

relations with each other, isn't it? You must 

know something at least about human nature. I 

So tell me, please. Why is every one watching 

me to-night ? " 

Jessup slowly lifted his lids and looked full at 
her with such undisguised tenderness that she 
hurried on in quick embarrassment. j 

" I am no different from what I was yesterday, 
or the day before. Why do they watch me so ? 
It is not curiosity. I should think it was pity, « 

only pity is of course impossible. Even Mrs. , 

Dutro is not quite herself with me. Even you 
are not. You look at me as if — What is it ? " 

Jessup's strong face softened wonderfully. j 

From his goodly height of six feet, his look dwelt 
on her yearningly. Her small shapely head 
reached scarcely to his shoulder. She looked a 
flower among the flowers, as fragile and as pure 
as they, swaying almost imperceptibly in a way 
she had as if stirred by every atmospheric breath 
that touched her. It seemed to him that the 
sweetness and lovableness of her were more than 
he could bear. 

" You have piped to us and we have not 
danced," he answered, parrying her question. 
" We are not attuned to your key, and your ear 
detects the dissonance. Let it rest at that." 

One of the couples wandering through the 
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odorous green place was passing them on the 
way out, and paused. 

" O Miss Kelden, your music ! " the young 
woman exclaimed. " Do let me thank you for 
it. Do you know how dear and lovely we all 
think it and you ? " She impulsively leaned 
close and kissed Joan's cheek. " Forgive me, 
I could not help it/ 9 she added, at Joan's slight 
recoil of surprise. " We all love you — every 
one of us." And without waiting for a reply, she 
passed out of the door, still looking back and 
smiling. 

Joan turned to Jessup. " Do you see what I 
mean ? We are not intimate — Miss Costa and 
I. Indeed, we are scarcely friends. Why should 
she kiss me ? Her look said distinctly : ' We 
are all sorry for you/ That is what every one's 
look says to-night. That is what your look 
says now. And why ? Why do I need sym- 
pathy?" 

" Accept it as a gift. A gift is a matter of 
affection — not of need." His voice, always 
singularly melodious, had in it a new note which 
stirred Joan's heart. 

" But I am in no trouble," she said. " You 
should know that better than any one, for you 
know me better — at least — I thought — " She 
broke off, resuming with the simplicity which was 
a part of her exquisite charms, " You know 
that no human being was ever happier than I. 
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On all my horizon there has never been a 
cloud." 

Jessup was standing, straight and stiff, against 
a vine wreathed pillar, not touching it, his arms j 

folded behind him, his eyes bent on the ground, ! 

his absolute immobility expressive of his unusual 
strength and poise. 

" Trouble is the touchstone of character/' he ' 

returned slowly. " No man knows himself till 
subjected to that test. If trouble comes to you, 
will you bear it better or worse, be stronger 
or weaker, for your past immunity ? " \ 

" How can any one foretell the consequences ! 

of entirely new conditions ? " Joan replied, sur- ( 

prised at the question. " But happiness is like j 

sunshine. It should develop, not dwarf, one. i 

If it has not strengthened me, if it has weakened j 

me, it is an evil instead of a good. Why do you i 

ask?" 

" Because," Jessup said deliberately, his eyes 
still on the ground, " because trouble must come 
to you — serious trouble. It is the order of 
things — the penalty paid for existence. No life 
goes untaxed to its end. Then is it better to 
encase oneself in foreknowledge, or to meet 
disaster unprepared, like a thunderbolt out of 
the blue?" 

" Foreknowledge is often cruelty," Joan an- 
swered thoughtfully, looking up at him with 
the luminous eyes that he would not meet. " Even 
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the criminal is spared knowing just the hour 
when he must die. If trouble comes, my coat 
of mail shall be the memory of my past happi- 
ness. That will be armor enough for me, 
unless my trouble should involve others. That 
is what must be so intolerable to the poor — 
seeing their families suffer. To suffer oneself 
must be nothing beside that." A shadow crept 
over her face. " I wonder sometimes — when 
I think of the poor — that I can be happy. What 
right have I to so much while they have nothing ? 
How do this great free world's goods get divided 
so unequally ? " 

" Don't encourage yourself in such specula- 
tions," Jessup enjoined, a little quickly, his 
heavy brows contracting. " Unsolvable prob- 
lems, like sleeping dogs, are best let alone." 

" But I must think about the poor — at least 
about my poor," Joan returned, with a gentle 
determination which brought out behind the 
softness of her face a latent strength of character 
no less in degree than Jessup's. " My only 
chance of helping is to do what little I can in 
our own tiny circle. My father insists that there 
would be no poverty if every one helped all 
that he could, each in his own field. He does 
a great deal for the poor, you know, not as charity, 
but in a better way — in business ways, so that they 
lose no self-respect through his help. The poor 
are wonderfully self-respecting. I do love them." 
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Jessup moved at last, but only to pluck a 
geranium leaf from a plant behind him and roll 
it carefully between his fingers, cigarette-fashion. 
The fragrance of the bruised tissue floated out 
like sacrificial incense. 

" In an abstract sense you mean, I suppose. 
That is the only way in which you can really 
love individuals not of your spiritual flesh and 
blood. Remember, please, for your own solace, 
that whatever demands the poor may make upon 
you, they can claim no equality of sensation — 
of suffering — with so sensitive a nature as your 
own, for instance." 

" I can't bear you to say that," Joan remon- 
strated, with a sudden note of pain. " I thought 
the brotherhood of the world was as real a thing 
to you as to me. It means to me that we are 
all bound together, rich and poor, wise and 
ignorant, good and bad — all equal at heart 
because of the breath of life which we all draw 
from the same source." 

" Theoretically, yes. We are all made of clay. 
Practically, the clays differ as radically as Sevres 
china from the pottery of the kitchen middens." 

" But those are only external differences. At 
heart we are all one, just as the term pottery 
includes all the different makes." 

" Things that differ do not differ less by being 
classed under a general head," Jessup replied 
remorselessly. " It is by their common humanity 
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that men hold together, but by the souls in them ( 
that they are differentiated. Preach Universal 
Brotherhood as we will, after all that man only 
is really my brother whose soul and mine are of 
the same pattern/' 

" I cannot look at it as you do," Joan said, 
still with that note of pain. " I feel about it 
just as my father does." A glow of indescribable 
love came to her face as she referred again to her 
father. " He says it is solely in outward values 
that the poor and the rich differ." 

" Your father ! " ejaculated Jessup, growing 
suddenly red. He checked himself with a sort 
of gulp. " At least," he went on presently in a 
softer tone, " where organizations are radically 
unlike, the power of suffering is proportionately 
dissimilar. You can be morally certain that no 
misery that befalls any of your poor friends 
will ever be to them what it would be to your- 
self." 

" It would be worse," Joan said, the shadow 
returning to her tender face. " Infinitely worse, 
because they have never had anything else — 
have never had their share of what I have always ▼ 
had. That is what weighs most cruelly, the 
hopelessness of their privations, the endlessness 
of their endurances. The thought of it is the 
one thorn in my life." 

The last sentence caught the ear of an elderly 
man passing with a young woman on his arm, 
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and looking back he shook his finger at Joan 
playfully, yet with a certain earnestness. 

" Don't talk of thorns, my dear child, ,, he 
called out. " Leave them religiously alone till 
they prick." 

The interruption broke in sharply upon Joan's 
train of thought. She looked after the speaker 
in perplexity, then turned back to Jessup. 

" There it was again — did you see it ? — 
that sympathy, that something." Her lips curved 
in a wistful smile that touched Jessup inexpress- 
ibly. " You all seem to-night as if leagued 
against some coming trouble. I know I have 
no right to be so happy. Is it time that sorrow 
came ? " 

Jessup flung away the geranium leaf with 
a gesture of fierce denial, then stood absolutely 
motionless again beside her, his head bent toward 
her. 

" I am not in league with any one where you 
are concerned," he said. " I won't have you 
class me with others. Let me stand as alone 
in your thoughts as you stand in mine. Know, 
once for eternity, that were there another morsel 
of happiness that I could get for you by plucking 
it out from the heart of a furnace, it would be 
yours. No least hair of your head should suffer 
harm as long as you drew breath, could I buy 
exemption for you with my life-blood, drained 
drop by drop." 
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He spoke in a low, controlled, even voice that 
had a singular effect of suppressed intensity. 
Joan looked up at him, startled. His eyes met 
hers in a direct challenging look that forbade 
temporizing speech. A divine fear came upon 
her with the vision of a happiness greater than 
any she had yet dreamed of, a happiness as surely 
and as singly hers as if predestined for her from 
the beginning of all the worlds. The color 
dashed over her face in waves, one after another, 
and retreating, left it palely transparent, all its 
soft lines melted into an entrancing sweetness. 

"Joan!" 

The voice came from behind, impatiently 
imperative. 

She turned quickly, flushing again all over. 

" How you startled me, Archie ! What is it ? " 

Hallam was holding out a note, daintily balanced 
between finger and thumb. 

" One of your father's clerks followed you 
here with this. A servant brought it to me just 
now. He said something about the man's missing 
you at your house, or at Chevy Chase — I don't 
know what. Don't read it here. Put it into your 
pocket. Oh, you haven't one, of course." He 
looked disparagingly at her lovely gown. " Pick- 
pocket stock must run low these days. Here. 
Give it back to me." 

" It is from my father. I must read it," Joan 
protested, moving under a hanging lamp, and 
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breaking the seal with fingers that trembled a 
little from the quickened emotion of the preceding 
moments that still held other feelings in abeyance. 
The shaded light fell charmingly over her as 
she stood beneath it with bowed head, unsus- 
pecting and radiant, holding fate's first shaft 
in her hand. The two men exchanged a glance 
of mutual dislike, tempered by a common anxiety, 
and drew nearer her. 

The sheet held but a few pencilled lines. Joan 
read them aloud in her surprise. 

" ' On no account go to the Dutros, and do not 
sit up for me. I shall be late home. Will explain 
to-morrow/ " 

" Ah, the inevitable to-morrow ! " commented 
Hallam, his chin in the air. " Life would be 
supportable but for those beastly explanatory 
to-morrows." 

Joan looked up from the note, puzzled, not 
yet alarmed. 

" My father must have sent this hours ago. 
I wish I had had it. And no reason — I cannot 
imagine — " 

" Reasons are for the deaf/' Hallam inter- 
posed with uneasy glibness. " No one else wants 
to hear reason. Let us get out of this, Joan. 
Are you ready ? " 

Jessup took Joan's hand and drew it through 
his arm, holding it there. " Will you go now ? " 
he asked. 
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Joan felt his touch like a protection from a 
threatening danger. Her hand clung to his. 
She was become quite pale. " Oh, I will go at 
once. Fortunately I told the coachman to wait. 
My father must be ill." 

" Dear no, not by a pulse beat," Hallam 
asserted confidently. Then, seeing the unappeased 
concern on her face, he lied boldly. " I saw him 
at the Cosmos before coming here. He is as right 
as a trivet." 

His falsehood was accorded the condoning 
success that untruths frequently obtain. Joan's 
brow instantly cleared. She looked up at Jessup. 

" Will you take me to Mrs. Dutro to say good 
night?" 

Hallam stood in the way. 

" I shall drive home with you, Joan." 

" Thank you, Archie, but there is not room. 
I have the brougham." 

" Well, the brougham holds two, doesn't it ? 
Jessup is not going, is he ? " His tone was almost 
insolent. 

" My maid is with me." 

Hallam shrugged his shoulders. " ' Das Ewig- 
Weibliche' The everlastingly intrusive. I will 
put you into the carriage at any rate. There is 
Mrs. Dutro at the farther door. That will save 
your going back into that goggle-eyed crowd." 

And he sauntered on ahead, biting nervously 
at his moustache. 
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' I K HE brougham was turning into Connecticut 
A Avenue on its way home, when yielding 
to an unexplained impulse, Joan touched the 
carriage bell, directing the footman to drive to 
her father's office, and in another moment the 
horses were wheeled about and trotting swiftly 
toward the business portion of Washington. 

Joan leaned back in the shadow, her eyes wide 
and tender, her cheeks aglow despite the coolness 
of the April breezes that swept refreshingly 
across them. The half-shaped fear roused by 
her father's note and allayed by Hallam, was 
altogether overborne by a fluttering wonder of 
joy that would neither be dismissed nor stayed. 
Nothing had happened. Everything was as it 
had been before. And yet that had happened 
owing to which nothing was the same and never 
could be the same again. 

Her thoughts were racing formlessly on, like 
shreds of mist before a summer gust, when her 
maid's voice recalled her. 

" How surprised Mr. Kelden will be, Miss ! 
Shall you be taking him back with you ? It is 
close upon half past ten." 
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Joan turned at once to the pleasant faced girl 
by her side. Not even the glory of that new world 
which is love's priceless inheritance could hold her 
back from any call to her in this one. " Yes, surely, 
Rose," she said, her intonation testifying to the 
friendliness of the relations between the two. 
" You won't mind going back in the cars ? " 

" No indeed, Miss," Rose replied warmly. 
" I will be only too pleased for you to get Mr. 
Kelden to stop work. And it is as if the Lord 
himself had put it into your head to go to the 
office this night, and me not knowing whatever 
to do with the money." She began fumbling in 
the bosom of her gown. " I have been hiding 
it here all day, not daring to leave it off me for 
fear of losing it." To Joan's surprise she drew 
out a thick roll of bills. " If you would be so 
good — We don't just like — Would you mind 
giving it to Mr. Kelden for us, Miss ? " 

To appeal to Joan for aid in even the smallest 
particular was instantly to secure her undivided 
attention. 

" What is it, Rose ? " she- asked with keen 
interest. " Money ? What a fat bundle ! " 

Rose bridled with importance. 

" It's all our savings, Miss, George's and 
mine. We took it out of the savings bank this 
morning. They don't give but two per cent, 
interest there, and you couldn't expect it of George, 
him being a man — you don't know how different 
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men are to women, Miss — that he should be 
as patient as me about getting no more than 
that." 

" George ? Our good George ? " Joan gave 
a surprised nod toward the footman on the 
box. "But why — ?" 

Rose laughed nervously, in happy embarrass- 
ment, and Joan impulsively seized her hand. 

" O Rose ! Do you mean that you and George 
are going to be married ? And you never told 
me ? Didn't you know how glad I would be for 
you both ? " 

The maid looked at her with adoring eyes. 
" Nothing ever lies close to my heart that I 
could keep from you for long, Miss. But, you 
see, Fve felt shy of speaking till the way was 
clearer. George and me has made up our mind 
not to marry till we've eight hundred dollars 
back of us. We're prudent, both him and me, 
and there's a lot to reckon with in getting married 
besides just the marrying. George says marriage 
means there's like soon to be more mouths to 
fill than hands to put bread into them, and the 
Lord knows that for the likes of us there's always 
more ways to spend nor to get. Eight hundred 
dollars is a big sum to save up just out of wages 
and tips, Miss! And George is getting impatient. 
Men is made that way," she added complacently, 
proud of her newly acquired knowledge of the 
male species. There is nothing like the cheerful 
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arrogance of young wisdom. " So we talked 
it over and decided to put our money with Mr. 
Kelden. Mr. Kelden gives six per cent, Miss, 
and that's more than we can get anywheres 
else." 

Joan's exquisite sensibility made her as instinc- 
tively conscious of others' pleasure or pain as 
if their every sensation throbbed along the cor- 
responding nerve in her own body. She was 
listening now as only the unfeignedly responsive 
can to Rose's outpourings. 

" It troubles my father greatly that so many 
should be ungenerous in business who would 
scorn to be so in their private lives," Joan as- 
sured her. 

Rose's tongue ran on glibly. 

"Ah, Miss, you've no idea till you see it on 
paper how much quicker money counts up at 
six per cent. George showed me. Men is wonder- 
ful at figures. We won't have near so long to 
wait now. Will you take the money, Miss ? " 

" How much is there ? " Joan asked, as eagerly 
as if it were her own fortune that was in question, 
taking the roll from the girl's hand and knotting 
it securely in her lace handkerchief. 

"There is all of five hundred and ninety- 
two dollars, Miss," Rose answered, almost with 
solemnity. " George never was much for saving — 
men never are — their pockets leaks — so he 
had only one hundred dollars. But I've put by 
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ever since I began to live out, and Pve saved four 
hundred and ninety-two dollars. That's five 
hundred and ninety-two between us, you see — 
six hundred dollars, you might say, Miss," she 
wound up triumphantly. 

" That is glorious ! " Joan exclaimed with 
equal enthusiasm. " I will give it to my father 
to lock up in the safe, and you need have no 
more anxiety about it." 

" Indeed, Miss, I shouldn't have slep' a wink 
the night round with the money by me," Rose 
declared, " Pm that fearsome of losing it. George 
says all women are cowards. Men always think 
every other woman is the match of the only one 
they know." She tossed her head happily. 
" But I had a right to be cautious, for this is 
every dollar George and I has in the world, and 
you wouldn't believe the way Pve scraped and 
pinched and gone without to save it. There's 
many an innocent bit of pleasure I might have 
took and been the better of at the time, for it 
comes hard on a young girl never to want to 
see no side-shows — not even the two-headed 
lady, Miss — and always to look t'other way 
from the bargain counters. But it heartens 
one when there's a home ahead to save for. 
George, he do say the same. He's quit smoking, 
Miss, and that's the biggest thing a man can do 
for a woman. Men love their pipes like their 
souls, only they could spare their souls a sight 
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easier. I knew George set store by me when he 
done that for my sake." 

" Then you are very happy, Rose, dear ? " 
Joan asked softly, her own pent-up joy rushing 
back upon her like a released torrent. She 
leaned forward to look into the maid's face as 
the carriage bowled past a street lamp, and at 
what she saw there a still sweeter light came into 
her eyes. " You dear girl ! " she whispered, and 
kissed Rose on the cheek, then took her hand 
and held it tightly the rest of the way without 
speaking. 

The building in which was Mr. Kelden's office, 
stood at the upper end of the main business 
street, and the brougham presently drew up 
before its door. Every window along the front 
of the edifice was dark save on the ground floor, 
where lights shone brightly through the drawn 
shades. Joan had often been to her father's 
rooms, but never before by night, and seen at 
this hour the surroundings were curiously un- 
familiar. There was something ghostly about 
the glaring street with its unshuttered shop 
windows displaying their wares enticingly to 
the deserted sidewalks, while at regular intervals 
a brilliantly lighted and empty car rattled noisily 
by. It all had an odd spectacular look, as of a 
stage set in readiness for some weird histrionic 
purpose which any instant might see mysteriously 
fulfilled. Joan threw a swift glance to the right 
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and left as she stood on the carriage step, then 
sprang lightly down, gathering her long skirts 
together under her white cloak. 

" I will announce myself, George. You need 
not come with me. Stay and talk to Rose," she 
said with a mischievous smile. " Don't wait 
up for me, Rose, when you get home. I shall 
not need you to-night." And # motioning back 
the blushing young footman, she went swiftly 
in at the door leading from the entrance vestibule 
to her father's domain. 

The room she entered, large, light-colored and 
bare, its sole decoration an immense map of the city 
marked off in lots, was the one usually occupied 
by Mr. Kelden's clerks. These had gone home, 
but to Joan's astonishment she found the room 
full. Its occupants, mostly women, were seated 
around on the few wooden chairs, or stood leaning 
against the counter that ran half across a side 
wall, or were crouching on the uncarpeted floor, 
all in attitudes of hopeless weariness. The 
three windows were shut, and the atmosphere 
was close and heavy, and redolent of that nameless 
odor inseparably connected with poverty. At 
every breath one drew in discouragement and 
lassitude. One woman held a baby, fortunately 
asleep, rocking it on her knees with a monotony 
of motion that conveyed a maddening impression 
of continuity. Another was crying silently, and 
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making no effort to wipe away the tears, which 
rolled over her thin cheeks and dropped one by 
one on the hands folded in her lap. When they 
fell too fast, she mechanically turned her hands 
over to dry their backs on her faded gown. 
Another sat stiff and gaunt, her face like a flint, 
oblivious of every one about her. Some few 
were talking excitedly, though in whispers, with 
that unrestrained freedom of gesture and language 
which belongs by licensed right to their class. 
But the most of them sat or stood in hopeless 
silence, their eyes fixed drearily on the closed 
door at the upper end of the room that led through 
a short passageway to Mr. Kelden's private 
office. 

At Joan's entrance they all looked round, not 
expectantly, but with a dull curiosity as to the 
possible identity of the newcomer, and seeing 
her, remained staring in open-mouthed stupe- 
faction. No such revelation had ever dawned 
upon them as this brilliant young creature, a 
vision of spotless white splendor from head to 
foot. In opening the door she had flung back 
her satin wrap, which hung loosely from her 
shoulders by its heavy cords, revealing her bare 
neck and arms and the flashing line of light 
about her throat. The breath of cool freshness 
that came in with her from outside seemed an 
intrinsic part of her beautiful youth and bright- 
ness. 
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" Land sakes, it's Miss Kelden ! " one of the 
women exclaimed. 

Joan turned quickly to the speaker and held 
out her hand. 

" Why, Carrie, are you here ? " 

Among the crowd there were several to whom 
Joan had given work or aid in various ways, 
and her mobile face brightened anew as she 
recognized each in turn. " O Mrs. Armstrong ! 
And there is Sarah. And Amos Carr. And 
Mrs. Mulligan. And Annie. What can pos- 
sibly bring you all here at this hour ? n 

Here she caught sight of the weeping woman, 
and sprang to her side, stooping to lay a com- 
passionate arm about her shoulders. " You 
poor thing! What is the matter? Can I do 
anything for you ? " 

The woman shook off the sympathetic touch 
without looking up. " I wants me intrist," 
she complained dully. 

One of her neighbors made a rough apology. 

" Don't mind her, ma'am. It's just Jenny 
Mason. She's gone sort of crazed like over it." 

" Is she ill ? " Joan inquired, distressed. " Can 
I help her ? " 

Mrs. Armstrong bustled up. She was a large 
florid-faced woman, in a gown of rusty purple, 
whose waist met with such difficulty over her 
generous proportions that the seams had gallantly 
come to the rescue as a relief corps. 
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" I reckon it's the same trouble that we all 
has/' she announced, in a spokeswoman's sort 
of voice. " It's since afore supper that the most 
of us is here — ever since the talk got about — and 
it's hollow as busted balloons our stomachs be." 

" But why are you here ? I don't understand," 
Joan said, looking around in perplexity. " And 
there is a woman with a baby — what a dear 
little baby ! What is she waiting for ? " 

Two or three answered in chorus, " To see 
him, lady." 

" My father ? " asked Joan, more and more 
puzzled. " But why don't you wait till to-morrow, 
and come in business hours ? " 

" I'm not denyin' that this ain't no Christian 
time to be here," grimly answered Amos Carr, 
leaning heavily back against the counter and 
twisting his cap between two huge hands over 
which " Butcher " was redly written. " All I 
asks is to be told my bit of savin's is safe, and 
I'll light out fast enough." 

Joan's bright young laugh rang suddenly 
through the room, sweet, true and reassuring. 
Upon most of the listening ears it fell like balm. 
" Safe ? Money in my father's hands ? Where 
else could it be as safe ? " 

" Then, why don't he out and say so ? " Amos 
asked sullenly. " Why do he shut hisself in close 
and tight, and send word he hain't nothin' to 
say to none on us ? " 
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" If my father cannot see you it is because he 
is too busy," Joan explained, confidently. " He 
works as hard as any of you — harder even than 
some of you, and it is for your sakes as well as 
for his own that he works. I am sure you cannot 
wish to annoy him." She stood before them like 
an apparition from another world in her ethereal 
whiteness, a lovely look on her sweet face. Her 
heart yearned over these poor creatures, so weary 
and troubled. Was she not one with them in 
all but the accident of her more fortunate birth 
and unmerited happiness ? Oh, why so end- 
lessly much for her, and so infinitely little for 
them ! 

" But, honey, if all's as it should be, why is 
th* intrist stopped payin' all to a suddint ? " 
asked a forlorn old crone, leering up into Joan's 
face. " Tell us that if you can, darlint. Where's 
our intrist ? " 

" Oh, is that all ? " Joan asked, greatly relieved, 
" You want your money ? But the banks closed 
at three. Of course you can't be paid to-night. 
You will have to come back to-morrow, and all 
will be made right then." 

A dissatisfied murmur ran around the room. 
Joan caught the word " intrist " repeated over 
and over like a refrain, to which the woman 
rocking the baby beat a steady accompaniment 
with the click of her tireless heel. Joan looked 
questioningly from one to the other, her glance 
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returning to Mrs. Armstrong, whose portly em- 
purpled person caught the eye at every turn. 

The worthy dame again constituted herself a 
voice for the crowd. 

" It's as you say, Miss. Banks ain't kep' 
open for the likes of us, though rich men don't 
have to go waitin' for their money, belikes they 
wants it out o' hours. But the thing that beats 
us, is what ha' stopped the intrist? It ain't 
never been behint afore, not by so much as a 
hour." 

Joan's eyes grew soft and persuasive. Here 
at least was a trouble that she could conjure 
away. " Don't you think, dear Mrs. Armstrong, 
that such promptness in past payments warrants 
a little patience now? Surely you know that 
to-morrow you will be paid every cent that is 
due you." 

Mrs. Armstrong smiled an uneasy smile, as 
a propitiatory offering to this young dea ex 
machina. " It's just that we do be here to find 
out. We be willin' enough to wait till to-morrer. 
But — " 

" But when in all his dealings with you has 
my father ever given you the smallest cause for 
distrust ? " interrupted Joan. " Who does busi- 
ness on more high-minded liberal principles ? 
Is not that just why you invested your money 
with him — because you knew that he had the 
biggest heart as well as the wisest head in this 
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whole city, and that every one's else interest 
was more sacred to him than his own ? " 

Mrs. Armstrong nodded in bewildered acqui- 
escence. What else was possible with Joan's 
clear eyes expectantly upon her ? The other 
women hung their heads, abashed, if unconvinced. 
But Amos held his ground. 

" Like as not them as can't read the papers'U 
hold with you, Miss. But them as can, '11 want a 
reason for this queer talk that's in them," he 
said stoutly. " And here I stays till I gets a 
reason, or till I gets my money. When my mind 
is sot to anythin', it's sot." 

" That's the talk," put in another man, who 
thus far had stood aloof and unparticipant, his 
bull-dog face stolidly fixed on the door leading 
to Mr. Kelden's room; and the weeping woman 
on the floor re-dried the backs of her hands 
upon her gown, whimpering: " I wants me 
intrist." 

Joan looked at the two men with unaltered 
brightness. 

" I cannot imagine what you mean," she said 
cheerily. "Why should reading the papers 
inspire such odd suspicions? At any rate, all 
are not affected by it as you are, Amos. See. 
I have here the entire savings of two persons who 
asked me to put their money into my father's 
hands to-night. They do not want to know if 
the interest is to be paid down on the moment, 
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or if they may have to wait for it a short day or 
two!" 

She triumphantly held up the knotted lace 
handkerchief above her head. The nature of 
its contents showed plainly through the sheer 
envelope, and from one corner of it the edge of 
a crisp bill convincingly obtruded itself. 

The effect was magical. Every one stared 
spellbound at the eloquent little bundle. Already 
reassured by Joan's confident words and manner, 
this unexpected tribute to Mr. Kelden's trust- 
worthiness shook their faith in those rumors 
of his failure which had reached many of them 
in only the vaguest way. Their troubled faces 
changed. They looked at each other awkwardly. 
The woman with the baby suddenly stopped 
rocking and stood up. 

" There ain't no call to wait longer, I reckon," 
she said succinctly. " I guess I'll be taking the 
boy home." 

" Oh, let me have him for a moment first ! " 
Joan begged, holding out her arms. " Please ! 
I promise not to wake him." And gathering 
the none too dainty little creature tenderly to 
her breast, regardless of her gown, she bent down 
and kissed him with soft clinging lips. 

" He is a darling ! " she said, with a sincerity 
of fervor that made every woman in the room 
love her, as she reluctantly gave him back. 

There was a general movement among them 
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now. One by one they readjusted jackets and 
shawls. The woman with the baby went out 
first. Mrs. Armstrong, a little sheepish and 
uncertain, slipped ponderously after; Mrs. Mulli- 
gan and a man or two disappeared; and the rest 
followed, till everybody was gone except the 
fellow with the bull-dog face, Amos, and the 
weeping Jenny. 

" My mind is sot to wait, Miss," Amos said 
doggedly, in response to Joan's interrogatory 
glance. " You won't find me no vacillator. I 
ain't no pendulum. When I'm sot, I'm sot." 

" That's the talk," growled the other again 
approvingly. 

Joan turned once more to Jenny. 

" I wish you would go home, you poor girl. 
You must be worn out." 

But Jenny sat immovable. " I wants me 
intrist," she repeated dismally. 

" You poor girl ! " Joan said again very gently, 
and with a loving little smile back at her, passed 
on, and opened the door leading to the inner 
office. 
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CHAPTER IV 

' I V HE passage which Joan entered led past a 
A telephone booth on the right to a closed 
door. Here she paused and listened, smiling to 
herself at thought of the surprise in store for 
her father. Hearing no sound, she flung the 
door wide with privileged freedom. 

" Father ! " she cried joyously from the 
threshold. " Darling ! It is I. I couldn't help 
coming." 

The room thus thrown open was smaller than 
the outer office, and as undecorated and bare 
as that, save for a worn red rug that nearly covered 
the floor, and an armchair of maroon leather 
by the mahogany writing-table that stood in the 
centre of the room. The surface of this table 
was covered with a medley of unfiled papers 
and open ledgers, on top of the largest of which 
was a tray holding a plate of biscuits and an 
untasted glass of sherry. Two men were seated 
together before the table, their heads bent close 
above a sheet of commercial note scrawled over with 
figures, and not till Joan spoke was either aware 
that the door had opened. At her voice, the 
man in the armchair jerked it back and sat up 
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with a sudden rigidity. The other sprang to 
his feet and stood looking at her in astonishment. 

" I am no ghost," Joan said, laughingly, coming 
forward with pretty assurance. " Do not look 
so disturbed, Father. I have come only to take 
you home. Mr. Dix," she glanced up with 
bewitching imperiousness, " you are keeping my 
father at work too long. You have worn him 
out." 

Taking Mr. Kelden by the shoulders she pushed 
him gently back against his chair, an easy matter, 
as he was slight and spare and little taller than 
she was, and seating herself on one of the arms 
she took his thin white-bearded face between her 
hands and scrutinized it affectionately. It was 
a charming, sensitive, delicate face, one to love 
unreservedly, and to trust up to the limit of its 
strength, a face whose every line, back of its 
present immense anxiety and fatigue, expressed 
the instinctive kindliness which transmutes itself 
into action before reason has time to speak. 
As Joan looked at him he sighed heavily, and 
the lids closed over his weary blue eyes. 

" Oh, tired, tired, tired ! " she chided softly, 
bending over to press her lips to his forehead 
with quick solicitude. " Dear, what have you 
been doing to yourself to look like this ? " 

Before he could frame an answer, Payton Dix 
interposed. 

" What happy chance brings you here to-night, 
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Miss Kelden ? " he asked lightly, thrusting the 
paper upon which they had been figuring into 
his breast pocket, and coming to Joan's side. 
" Is it from paradise that you drop down upon 
us in this guise ? " 

Joan glanced up at the speaker again. He 
was a middle-aged lawyer of good standing, 
who had come from Philadelphia a dozen years 
before to fill an assistant-secretaryship in the 
State department, and who after the expiration 
of his term of service had continued his law 
practice in Washington. Although he was a 
friend of her father's, Joan had seldom met him. 
He cared nothing for society, working arduously 
at his profession, and preferring to any other 
form of entertainment an evening spent in his 
bachelor quarters at Stoneleigh Court, enjoying 
his small but unique collection of extremely rare 
old paintings, in the discovery and acquiring 
of which he was an adept. He was considered 
wealthy, though that perhaps was an error, 
since nobody is rich but he who has enough, 
and the only man who has enough is he who 
desires no more than he has, and the man who 
desires no more than he has is seldom found 
among the millionaires. Be that as it may, Dix 
was known to be a man of correct habits. It 
was equally well known that his name figured 
on no charitable subscriptions, and that it was 
pure waste of time to approach him on any sub- 
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ject not immediately involving his own interests. 
No one, however, who had been permitted a 
glimpse of his jealously guarded collection, and 
who was at all familiar with the value of authentic 
old masters, ever wondered in what way he spent 
his reputed means. 

Of his hard-headed money-getting ability there 
was no question. He was a Shylock in the matter 
of fees, and the cases that he undertook were 
invariably successful, his detractors said because 
he never undertook any that were dubious. He 
kept too much out of people's way, however, 
and was too negatively known, apart from his 
profession, to meet with much adverse criticism; 
and in person, tall, well-groomed and efficient- 
looking, he was decidedly attractive. A tonsure 
effect of baldness combined with his smooth face 
to give him a priestly aspect, which seemed a 
guarantee of good character, though the fact 
that one appears to be what one is known not 
to be should perhaps more properly inspire doubt 
than confidence. He had, too, a prepossessing 
way, due to a slight deafness, of concentrating 
his attention on whomever he addressed, which 
counteracted a somewhat self-sufficient and arti- 
ficial manner. Of manner he had indeed such 
an unusual amount that it left uncertain what 
the actual man behind it might be, a problem 
which his impenetrable hazel eyes, screened by 
near-sighted glasses, did nothing to determine. 
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He was looking at Joan now through these 
protecting lenses with a smile that brought out 
two deep dimples, almost as incongruous, to her 
fancy, in his face and in this business place, as 
was her evening costume, of which his speech 
had made her uncomfortably conscious. She 
turned back to her father. 

" I have just left the Dutros* house," she 
explained. " Unfortunately your note reached 
me only a few moments ago, or of course I should 
not have gone. I came directly here upon getting 
it. And, Father, I found the office full." 

Mr. Kelden moistened his dry lips with the 
point of his tongue. He looked as if slowly 
withering where he sat. 

" Who was there ? " he asked with an effort. 

" About half the people you do business for, 
I should think," she answered gaily, passing her 
hand over his scant disordered locks with a 
touch as light and caressing as a June breeze. 
" I could not conceive what they were waiting 
for at this hour. I don't think that they really 
knew themselves, except that they wanted to 
see you. There was some talk, too, about overdue 
interest. But I succeeded in persuading them 
to go home and wait till to-morrow to see you — 
all, that is, but three, who say that they will not 
go without their money. One of them is a woman, 
and, Father, the poor thing is crying pitifully. 
Wouldn't it be well to pay off those three to-night, 
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dear, even though it is out of business hours, just 
to get them to go home ? " 

Mr. Kelden's waxen fingers closed spasmodic- 
ally round the arms of his chair. 

" For twenty years I have worked for these 
people — slaved for them," he said slowly, with 
exceeding bitterness. " And now there is not 
one of the entire thankless lot who of his own 
instinct would trust me as far as till to-morrow. 
A single breath destroys a reputation which it 
has taken a lifetime to build up." 

" Don't be downhearted, Kelden," Dix urged, 
in a tone half coaxing, half commanding. " You 
have not heard from Staunton yet. You may be 
able still to straighten everything out. Your 
father — " he turned hesitatingly to Joan, with 
the smile that showed his line teeth as well as 
his incongruous dimples. " Perhaps you should 
know that he is in a temporary predicament — 
nothing to cause you great anxiety, however — 
not at least as yet. If these people would only 
show more confidence, instead of harrying him 
in this unconscionable way, besieging him in 
his own office, as it were — " 

Mr. Kelden winced. 

" Poor creatures ! Poor tricked creatures ! " 
he said with deep feeling. " They are in a trap, 
and they know it. Naturally they stand at bay. 
Who are outside, Joan ? " 

" Amos Carr, Father, the man that you found 
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that place for in the market, and another dread- 
fully stubborn looking fellow, and Jenny Mason. 
It would break your heart to see Jenny, she is 
crying so. Couldn't you pay her something 
to-night, if only a part of what is due her ? She 
seems in such desperate need — so ragged, and 
ill, and famished looking, as if she had never had 
a good meal in her life. A night's waiting couldn't 
hurt the men, but Jenny looks as though it 
would be her death." 

Mr. Kelden spread out his hands as if the 
words were blows. " Don't ! Don't talk about 
that woman. I can't stand it. I am not made 
of stone." He leaned back his head, and Joan 
saw his lips quiver under his thin moustache. 
She clasped his hand in distress, looking round 
at Dix for some explanation. It was impossible 
that there should be no ready money at the office, 
where heretofore there had been such plenty. 

" Divert his mind as far as you can," Dix 
advised under his breath, coming up close behind 
her, " at least for a time, till — ah, what is this ? 
Something of yours, Miss Kelden ? " 

He stooped to pick up the lace handkerchief, 
handing it to Joan with a bow that belonged to 
a ballroom. She took it from him with an ex- 
clamation of dismay. 

" How could I have dropped it ? How unpar- 
donably careless ! Father — " she hastily undid 
the roll of bills. " Look. Rose — my maid, you 
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know — Rose wants to leave George's and her 
money with you. This is their entire savings — 
every penny that the two of them have. They 
took it from the bank to-day to invest it with 
you, because you give a higher interest than any 
one else, like the noble generous darling that 
you are. See. Here it is." 

Mr. Kelden straightened himself in his seat 
as if shot up by a spring. Beads of perspiration 
suddenly stood out across his forehead. His 
eyes strained in his head as he turned them on 
the roll in Joan's hand. He caught it from 
her as if he were starving and it were bread. 

" Money ? Money ? How much ? " 

In a trice he had flattened the roll out on the 
table and was counting off the bills in incon- 
ceivable haste, in spite of fingers that shook as 
with a palsy — the horrible haste of despair 
snatching at hope. Joan put out a terrified 
hand to stop him. The look on his face was 
awful to her. 

" Rose said there were five hundred and ninety- 
two dollars. And I must have a receipt for her, 
mustn't I, Father ? " 

Almost before the words were said, Mr. Kelden 
had completed the count, and throwing down 
the bills upon the table, fell back in his seat, 
thrusting both hands deep into his pockets, 
with a laugh that was worse to hear than an 
oath. 
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" Five hundred and ninety-two dollars ! A 
straw to a drowning man ! A drop of water in 
a desert ! " 

A knock resounded on the door beyond the 
passage — a slow stubborn thud that was less 
a demand for admittance than the proclamation 
of an ended patience. Joan started to her feet. 

"That must be Amos/* 

Her father lifted both hands to his head. 

" Stop their knocking ! Stop their crying ! 
Send them home ! What can I do for them ? 
This is no time — There is no way — Oh, 
poor things ! poor things ! " 

" But Jenny — ? " Joan hazarded. " She 
will scarcely keep her senses till to-morrow. 
Father, it is dreadful for any one to cry like 
that." 

A look of torture convulsed Mr. Kelden's 
face. 

" Can I work miracles to help her ? " he burst 
out. " Don't you know that for each of her 
tears my heart sheds a drop of blood ? How 
am I to pay her ? Where have I a dollar in the 
world ? " As he spoke, his eyes chanced on the 
bills scattered over the table. He fell on them 
like a bird of prey. The tremendousness of 
the relief was as appalling to witness as had 
been the extremity of his despair. " Dix ! Dix ! " 
he cried, sweeping the bills together and thrusting 
them pell-mell into his friend's hands. " Here ! 
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Pay them their dues — all three of them — 
the woman first — her first, you understand. 
Let her have one good night's sleep more. I 
can't stand her crying." 

" But, Father, that is Rose's money ! " Joan 
exclaimed in consternation. " What will you — " 

Dix had already left the room. Mr. Kelden 
blindly caught up a pen. 

" Of course, my dear. You shall have a 
receipt at once. Rose is a good girl — a faithful 
girl. Rose must have her receipt, of course." 

" But Father — ! " Joan's eyes were wide 
and frightened. 

" There. Take the receipt, child, take it." 
He forcibly closed her hand over it. " What 
difference can it make whether I use these par- 
ticular bills, or bills from a bank ? The main 
thing is to stop that woman's crying. You thought 
I didn't care, but her tears ate into me like acid. 
They had to be stopped. Don't lose that receipt 
as you did the handkerchief." The flicker of 
a smile as charming as Joan's crossed his face, 
emphasizing the haggardness of its features. 

Joan wound her arms about his neck and 
pressed her cheek to his. Her heart was sick 
with foreboding. 

u Come home with me, please, please, Father, 
dearest," she pleaded. " Don't let us delay a 
moment. You are ill — wretchedly ill. Come 
with me." 
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" I can't. Don't you see that I can't ? " he 
protested, almost peevishly. " That message 
has not come yet. I expect it any moment. It 
will make everything right, and there will be no 
more men and women crying their hearts out at 
my office — not while I live. I can't bear it. 
There. Go home, and leave me here." He 
disengaged himself from her clinging arms, only 
to catch her by both hands the next instant and 
draw her to him with utmost tenderness. 

" My little Joan — my dear little girl," he 
said, in a voice broken with affection and pathos, 
" whatever I have done or failed to do, my thought 
has always been for you — my whole care for 
you. What do I want for myself? If I had the 
wealth of the Indies, should I do anything else 
than what I do now — sit here in a shabby coat 
and toil the day through ? It is for you that I 
have worked — you first — always you first — 
and after you, the poor. God knows I have 
tried to help them — to make their lives easier. 
If I have been weak perhaps — have given 
when I hadn't it to give, because I couldn't endure 
their distress, I always expected to right it in the 
end, and after all, is pity a crime ? If it is, 
am I not expiating it ? Is any one of them suffering 
as I am ? " 

The hurrying words ended in a dry sob. Joan 
threw her arms around him again, and strained 
him close. 
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" You break my heart ! " she cried. " What- 
ever has happened, you are not to blame. Do 
you suppose I don*t know — that every one 
will not know — that you have done nothing 
wrong? And nothing on earth matters except 
having done wrong." 

The piteous eyes fastened on hers were blurred 
and wet. 

" If — if I were the only one to suffer! It is 
that that maddens — that kills ! To remember 
that you — that they — Hark ! Dix is coming/' 
He moved back. " And hark! There ! There ! " 

Joan had hold of his hands, but he wrenched 
them away, and before she realized that the 
telephone bell was ringing, he had dashed out, 
swinging the door to behind him with a force 
that jarred the room. Joan stood looking after 
him, scarcely breathing for fear. Dix too, stood 
stock still, paling a little with excitement. But 
mastering himself almost instantly, he came up 
to her and drew forward a chair. 

" Had you not better sit down, Miss Kelden ? 
Your father may be detained for some time. 
This is a matter of grave importance. Perhaps 
it is best that I should speak plainly. Everything 
depends upon the success of this last measure." 

" Something terrible is happening," Joan said. 
"Tell me what it is." 

Dix hesitated, twisting and untwisting his 
gold eyeglass cord. 
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" Can you not be patient awhile longer ? A 
few moments will decide everything." 

While speaking, he was 'visibly straining his 
ears to catch the inarticulate sounds that came 
from the telephone booth. Joan's heart stopped 
beating. No words were distinguishable, but 
the tones of her father's voice reached her dis- 
tinctly — explaining, pleading, expostulating, im- 
ploring — tones such as no one had ever heard 
from him before. 

She grew as white as her gown, sitting with- 
out stirring, her hands fallen apart in her lap, 
her cloak lying like a snowdrift at her feet. Now 
and again Dix glanced at her uneasily. Once 
a shiver passed over her, and he stooped for 
the cloak and laid it around her. She did not 
notice at the time. The intensity with which 
she was listening was like a physical pain engross- 
ing her consciousness. But later, feeling the 
warmth, she remembered with her unfailing 
courtesy to thank him. 

Still the muffled voice went on, its rapid agonized 
utterances interlarded with long desperate silences, 
* in which, through all the closed doors, Joan heard 
the horses champing at their bits in the street. 
The tension was scarcely to be borne. She 
looked up at Dix, the common suspense making 
a bond between them, as if they were waiting 
together to hear the passing of a life sentence. 
Dix drew nearer. 
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" You poor child ! " he murmured, leaning 
over as if to take her hand. But he let it lie 
untouched, and moved back. 

She was looking steadily up at him, though 
seeing, as he was vexedly conscious, not himself, 
but only her own fear reflected in his eyes. 

" If this fails, what will happen ? I must 
know." 

" Your father will be irretrievably ruined." 

He threw out the words bluntly, in a sudden 
access of hopelessness. The look that came over 
Joan's face amazed him. He had never before 
imagined what vicarious suffering meant. He 
waited an instant. " And others with him," he 
added a little dryly, seeking to recall her to 
himself. 

He was not disappointed. Recognition of him 
at once returned to her eyes. 

" Others ? I thought only of my father. You, 
too?" 

" I shall lose very heavily," he assented, with 
a momentary grim satisfaction in the announce- 
ment. 

" Oh, I am so sorry ! " There was no mis- 
taking the sincerity under the conventional phrase. 
Then a swift terror swept over her. She half 
rose in her seat. " Will all lose — all who did 
business with my father? Not all the poor, 
too ? " The terror was in her voice as well as 
in her face. 
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Dix resented the quick withdrawal of her 
thought from himself, and the greater largesse of 
her sympathy for those insignificant others. 

" Every one," he answered with merciless 
emphasis. " Your father's ruin will be the ruin 
of them all." 

And there Joan saw her father staggering back, 
a bowed broken figure, aged by a score of horrible 
years, his face marked with uneven dark blotches 
as if splashed with india ink. He looked hardly 
human as his wild eyes met hers unseeingly. 
Tottering into the room, he groped about him 
for support, feeling the air with his hands like a 
blind man. Joan flew to him with a cry. But he 
passed her stumblingly, not knowing that she 
was there, and fell into a seat, his head dropping 
forward on the table between his outstretched 
arms, his fingers twitching convulsively. 

" O my God, my God ! " he gasped, between 
great hoarse sobs that seemed to shatter his frail 
frame as they wrenched their way through. " O 
my God!" 
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CHAPTER V 

TT was Dix who explained the situation to 
-*■ Joan. Already the newspapers had gotten 
hold of the catastrophe, and by morning the 
entire story to its minutest details would be in 
print. Since further concealment was hopeless, 
it was better that Joan should understand it 
without delay. So he spared her nothing, telling 
her as concisely as he could, for it is not agreeable 
to see the iron enter into a girl's soul as one 
speaks, that through a combination of mistaken 
judgment, unlucky investments, and other unto- 
ward circumstances, her father had failed for 
over two millions of dollars, his immense property 
having dwindled to some thousands of acres 
of unimproved, heavily mortgaged suburban land 
on which he could realize nothing. 

Furthermore, and it was here that an undis- 
criminating public might assail his integrity — 
this last statement Dix delivered with much 
extenuating shoulder-shrugging and lip-pursing — 
in seeking relief for his poorer creditors, he had 
appropriated the funds in his keeping toward 
paying off the interest to each one as it fell due, his 
invincible optimism deluding him up to the very 
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last into a belief that he could eventually make 
everything good. It was the false security en- 
gendered by the regularity of these payments 
which had lulled suspicion until the unheralded 
crash came, making escape for any one impos- 
sible. 

Joan stood petrified before her self-appointed 
executioner, looking fixedly up at him with a 
small white face whose expression stirred him 
unpleasantly. It was like looking on while some 
innocent victim lay bound upon the vivisection 
table with the surgeon's knife in its flesh. He 
attempted some commonplaces of excuse or con- 
solation. But Joan had ceased to listen. 

So this was what her father had meant. This 
was what he had called " being perhaps weak." 
It was in this appalling vortex that Rose's money, 
too, had been swallowed up, flung ruthlessly in 
at the last, with the end actually in sight. Oh, 
the cruel blindness — the cruel kindness — of his 
pity! 

To comprehend was to pass through death 
alive and be born again with throes of inconceiv- 
able anguish into a world of shame. Was this 
then the outcome of her father's arduous, altruistic, 
self-forgetful life ? In a flash there swept across 
her a vision of the long years as far back as she 
could remember, filled to the limit of each day's 
endurance with patient unremitting labor. She 
remembered his worn clothes, his anchorite 
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meals, his scant pleasures. Everything was for 
others, nothing for himself. And always, for 
every one, there had been that charming smile 
and welcoming word, that ready purse, that eager 
hand, and that unappeasable desire to relieve 
that was like a consuming thirst. To whom had 
he ever turned an unwilling ear ? Whom had he 
ever refused ? Whom had he ever sent from him 
unbenelited ? Were ruin and disgrace to be his 
only return ? 

Her heart rushed out to him on a wave of 
indignant tenderness. She flew to him where he 
still sat, exhausted almost to unconsciousness, 
bent lifelessly over on the table. 

" Father ! " she cried, in a voice thrilled with 
love, for the moment completely alone with him 
in the desert of his shame. " Father ! Never 
have I loved you so much ! I love you down to 
the depths of my heart." And wakened into 
misery by the warm tears raining upon his face, 
Mr. Kelden lifted his poor broken head to her 
shoulder, and cried with her like a child. 

Half an hour later, with Dix's help, Joan led 
him out to the carriage. He walked passively 
between them like one hypnotized, doing what 
he was told with pitiful docility. The affectionate 
dismay of the coachmen at their master's altered 
appearance was almost more than Joan could 
endure. So was Dix's compassionate voice as 
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he thrust his face in at the carriage window for 
a final word of cheer. 

" Keep up courage, Miss Kelden. There is 
still that unimproved property. We will not give 
up all hope." 

It was a relief when the face and sympathy 
were withdrawn, and the brougham was speeding 
along through mercifully empty streets. Joan 
sat with her arm drawn tightly around her 
father in fierce protection, erect and tense, every 
nerve a-quiver, staring out into the night with 
straining tortured eyes. Oh, if the carriage need 
only never stop till it had borne them out of 
life into the safety and silence of the uncondemning 
grave ! 

Silently they drove on through the miserable 
stretch of streets, stabbed all the way on either 
side with cruel points of light, like eyes glaring 
curiously in on them and withdrawn in haste. 
Then the brougham came to a standstill before 
a large square building of gray stone and brick, 
so generously planned and so substantially pro- 
portioned that it seemed an architectural guara 
to the world of its owner's solid fortunes, 
looked out at it with a tightening of the 1 
strings. Was this the place that an hour 
she had called home ? 

It was Thompson, the old colored 
not the second man, who answe 
ring, and in the perturbation of 
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features, Joan read knowledge and pity. By this 
time, then, all the household knew. She went 
up the steps as if ascending a scaffold. On the 
landing she turned mechanically for her customary 
good night to the men below, and shivered at 
the heartiness of their rejoinder. They were still 
ignorant of the day's tragedy. By to-morrow 
every one must know. 

With her arm still protectingly about her 
father, he still leaning heavily against her, she 
passed through the vestibule into the wide hall 
and paused, breathing freer when the front 
door closed behind her and she heard the 
great bolt shot to. The morrow seemed farther 
away with that bulwark between them and the 
dawn. 

Thompson lingered unnecessarily over his task 
of closing the house. The look on the girl's face 
made his eyes dim. He had come into the family 
young, and had grown old in it through years of 
faithful and affectionate service. Its fortunes 
were become his own. But when presently he 
approached to volunteer his aid in assisting his 
master to bed — Mr. Kelden had always abjured 
the personal attendance of a valet — he had 
banished any trace of feeling, and wore that 
absolutely natural every-day manner, which, by 
ignoring the unusual, helps to render it support- 
able. It is rarely from those who serve us that 
we need dread an untimely touch upon the raw- 
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ness of our wounds. Of all classes, it is they 
who best understand the balm of silence. 

Joan mounted the broad stairway with the 
two in silence, and silently bade her father good 
night at the door of his chamber. But when later 
Thompson came out again into the upper hall, 
he found her still standing there as they had left 
her, with the same heartbreaking look upon her 
face. The man hesitated, casting an anxious 
glance at her, but shook his fine old head hope- 
lessly at the smile she gave him, and reluctantly 
retired to his own quarters. Joan stood a moment 
longer, then went into her father's room. 

It was plain and bare, like every place belonging 
exclusively to the owner of the house, having in 
it no more than the necessities of ordinary living, 
and the small brass bed with its simple coverings 
had an austere look. Her father lay back on the 
pillows, staring apathetically up at the ceiling, 
too exhausted for further sensation. The deep 
furrows in his face were temporarily obliterated 
by the complete relaxation of its muscles, causing 
a curious effect of youthfulness. He appeared 
a fragile white-haired child, worn out through 
grappling with unfitting perplexities. Joan hung 
over him, passionately pitiful, passionately exon- 
erating. Ah, if but the world could really know 
him — could understand as she did how remote 
wrong-doing had been from his intention — how 
it was the very kindliness and goodness of his 
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nature that had betrayed him ! As she bent 
lower his eyes moved feebly to her face, and again 
the flicker of his charming smile passed faintly 
over his features. Then his lids fell, and he 
motioned her away with a slight gesture, and she 
obediently went out. 

Her morning-room was on this floor. She 
would be nearer to him there than in her bed- 
room. The lights in it were turned down, but the 
shades had not been lowered, and the moon 
poured in through a southern window, making 
a long silver lane across the floor, leading up to 
a small gilt chair that glimmered in it faintly 
against the wall dividing her room from her 
father's. She made her way to the seat as if 
drawn to it by a magnet, dropped upon it dressed 
as she was in her outer wraps, and leaning her 
head back against the partition sat there through 
the remaining hours of the night, not once moving, 
the moonlight illuminating her uncannily and 
turning her white stillness into something ghostly 
even to herself. 

Gradually a sort of coherence evolved itself 
out of the chaos of her thoughts. But clearer 
understanding, like sunlight over a devastated 
land, only revealed the more hopelessly the 
magnitude of the disaster. Spent and baffled, 
like a bird beating against the blast with a broken 
wing, her mind, went over the calamity on every 
side, vainly seeking a way of deliverance. With 
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her profound pity for her father was blended an 
agony of remorse for the ruin that he had caused, 
and despair over her powerlessness to undo it. 
There are few tortures comparable to a realized 
impotency in presence of a need that one would 
sell one's soul to serve. For in face of the paralyz- 
ing amount of Mr. Kelden's indebtedness, Joan 
was without resource. She had had but the 
superficial education which falls to the lot of 
many young girls, fitting them only for a life of 
ease in expected drawing-room spheres. Whatever 
reading and study had followed upon her school- 
days had been of her own pleasurable selection 
and for no chosen purpose of usefulness, so that 
she stood now empty handed in the world, without 
foundation of special knowledge or dexterity to 
turn to financial account. 

Her one gift, her music, neglected by those who 
should have fostered it when as a child she first 
gave evidence of her artistic endowment, had 
been cultivated too late for any after diligence 
to atone for those earlier lost years. Through 
this delay her technique had suffered irreparably, 
so that, in spite of a temperamental and intel- 
lectual mastery of the instrument which many a 
greater violinist might have envied, her talent 
was no longer capable of development into the 
means of achieving a fortune, even were fame 
ever won in a day, and P a i£^^riftW^» instead 
of laurel. /!&\ y*$. >J * 
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On every side she was checkmated. On every 
side she saw hopeless ruin for all who had trusted 
to her father, hopeless dishonor for him, hopeless 
ruin and dishonor for herself, since his disgrace 
was hers. As she sat on the little gilt chair in 
her white draperies, motionless save for the 
stirring of her slender body with her breathing, 
her head bent backward against the wall, again 
and again she put forcibly away from her the 
picture of Julian Jessup as he had leaned toward 
her across Mrs. Dutro's drawing-room, his soul 
calling to her, claiming her, taking possession of 
her, filling her with a tumult of delicious dread. 
He was much older than she, much graver, and 
incomparably more versed in worldly wisdom. 
Nevertheless, drawn together by that similarity 
of standards and ideals which is a surer basis 
for congeniality than any chance coincidence of 
outward tastes, the friendship between them had 
developed from the first into an intimacy that had 
startled her. She had not guessed that friendship 
could mean so warm a sympathy, could claim 
so many of one's highest and deepest reserves, 
and form so sacred a bond between any two. 
Never before by word or sign had Jessup 
crossed the subtle line dividing it from love, and 
Joan had not questioned what lay beyond. But 
in the one unveiled meeting of their eyes that 
night, she had known in a moment's flash, and 
with that certainty with which eternal truths 
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seal themselves in our souls, that out of their 
beautiful friendship love had ripened, like a 
perfect fruit following upon a perfect flower. 
And now, because love and disgrace might not 
go hand in hand, in the overthrow of her world 
this love, too, lay wrecked. 

Overshadowing her every emotion, however, was 
her agonized realization of the distress that her 
father was bringing upon the poor. She dis- 
missed without a reflection the financial con- 
sequences of his failure to themselves. But how 
were the poor to grapple with the loss of that 
little which meant all the difference to them 
between a sort of comfort and abject physical 
misery ? 

Joan's great heart had always poured itself 
out unstintedly to the entire world, from the days 
when, as she walked by her nurse in the street, 
she had looked up into every face she met with 
a loving, confiding smile, and had run to each 
workman by the roadside with some pretty childish 
greeting, recognizing all as friends by right of 
being in the same world with them. From her 
girlhood she had gone much among the poor, 
not as the appointed messenger of charitable 
organizations, but drawn to them as to those of 
her own station, for there had never grown to 
be class distinctions in her affections. It might 
be a friendly neighbor, or some reported neces- 
sity, that brought about her introduction to each 
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new household; but every door that had once 
admitted her, ever after swung wide open to her, 
and truly, more for sake of her sunny magnetism 
than for the material aid that so often entered with 
her, her " wishing well," unlike poor Helena's, 
having always " a body in't, which might be felt. ,, 
She by no means considered these visits as mission 
work. She had no eleemosynary theories. She 
simply followed out her loving instincts, going 
freely about, as any friend goes where the heart 
bids, and giving out of her abundance to whatever 
need she found, as any friend is privileged to 
give to any other. 

Hence her acquaintance with the poor was no 
superficial or shallow thing, and she had come 
naturally to a full understanding of their crowding 
cares, their monotony of routine drudgery, their 
narrow horizon, and their multitudinous priva- 
tions, as contrasted with their few bald brief pleas- 
ures. It required little effort of her imagination now 
to picture accurately the appalling result of the 
loss of their pitiable incomes in many of those 
humble households. And that this should have 
come about through her father's actual misdoing, 
brought her back to the intolerable thought of 
all, under which she writhed as under the lash 
of a whip. How was it possible to endure this 
knowledge of her father's guilt, and live ? 

For guilt it still remained, wrap it up in loving 
disguises as she would, and the pain of knowing 
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it was like no other pain that she had ever known. 
Sin, in the abstract, vaguely classed with those 
convulsions of nature foreign to the region in 
which one lives, is too remote a conception to be 
disturbing in its effects. But met face to face 
in another soul, it is a powerful awakening force, 
and none who has thus recognized it can ever 
again shut himself away within the narrow shelter 
of his early ignorance. In that new knowledge 
his soul has begun to broaden. 

The bright dead world of the moon by now 
had travelled away from Joan's window. It was 
like the withdrawal of an eerie companionship, 
leaving her alone in a universe denuded even of 
ghostliness. The darkness seemed illimitable. 

Early in the morning a door opened hesitatingly, 
and Rose came irresolutely in. By this time the 
newspapers had everything down in unflinching 
black and white, corroborating in headlines that, 
however startling, scarcely exaggerated the truth, 
those incredible rumors which she had first 
heard upon reaching home the previous evening. 
The girl had been discussing the whole extraor- 
dinary situation with George, and her flushed 
cheeks and embarrassed bearing testified to the 
excitement which she was endeavoring to con- 
ceal. As she entered, Joan rose, trembling, to 
her feet. This was the first facing of her altered 
world. And suddenly, without warning, her 
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courage forsook her. She dropped her head, and 
stretched out both arms in mute appeal. 

Rose's nervous constraint instantly vanished. 
She burst into tears, and running to Joan clasped 
her in loving arms. 

" Don't look like that, Miss, don't ! It's none 
of your doing. All of us knows that. It's the will 
of God. He has sent it like He sends all our 
trials. You must bear up, Miss. You've your 
father to think of. It's near killing him, Thomp- 
son says, he's that silent and broke." 

" But Rose," Joan faltered, still trembling 
like an aspen, " you haven't heard all. Your 
money — oh, my dear, my dear! — it is gone, 
too. I can't explain, but it is gone. All of it. 
All of it." And laying her head on Rose's shoulder, 
she fell into bitter sobbing. 

Rose gave a little gulp, but her brave face did 
not change. She held Joan closer. 

" There, there, Miss Kelden, dear, George 
and me guessed already as it miist be so, or you 
would have called me up last night to give it 
back. But we can put off the marrying a bit 
longer. Poor folks is used to waiting. It's only 
the rich as must have everything to once." 

Joan had both arms around the girl's neck. 

" It was my fault, Rose," she whispered. " I 
handed in the money. I lost it for you. It is all 
my fault." 

" No, Miss, no ! " Rose insisted staunchly. 
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" You're never to blame. Whatever you done, 
you did it for the best. And you've troubles 
worse nor us. We're used to not having nothing 
but what our hands gets us, and hands is the 
surest property, I guess. You can't lose them 
so easy as banknotes. We'll do without it all 
right, Miss, though George he do say Fd better 
have seen the side-shows. Fd have had that 
much out of it, he says. Men's a heap far-sighteder 
then women, ain't they, Miss ? " she ended 
admiringly, between a laugh and a sob. " But 
here you've sat up all night and never even 
loosened your cloak ! " she added in an altered 
tone, instantly forgetting everything but her 
accustomed duties. " Come into your bedroom, 
Miss, do, dear, and change your gown. You'll 
feel altogether different in your right clothes. 
There's nothing comes anear it for changing the 
feelings; and a bath — it washes the mind as 
clean as the body." 

She took command of Joan with affectionate 
officiousness, and drew her into the adjoining 
bedroom. The spaciousness of the apartment 
and the luxuriousness of its appointments, though 
so long familiar, smote Joan with sudden dismay. 
Since when had she ceased to have any right to 
this? 

She stood absorbed and dumb, yielding herself 
passively to the kindly hands of the maid, 
who having finally arrayed her in a loose 
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morning-gown, methodically proceeded to put 
away the various articles of the discarded toilette. 

" And this, Miss ? " she asked, holding up the 
necklace in its leather case. " Shall I put this 
back in your father's safe ? It's too valuable to 
be left lying round like as 'twas nothing." 

Joan threw a look of repugnance at the beautiful 
thing. 

" Yes, put it away — anywhere. I can't endure 
the sight of it." 

There was a discreet rap as she spoke, and 
Rose laid down the case and went to the door, 
stepping outside it. 

" It's Mrs. Mulligan," she announced, dis- 
approvingly, when she returned. " She'll talk 
you out of every bit of life that's left in you. 
And she's that half-witted daughter of hers along j 

that it's not fit to bring to the house, and the 
child, too, that nobody knows who's the father 
of — not even the poor mother herself, so they 
do say, Miss. Thompson says he can't do nothing 
with them but they must have word with you. 
Mr. Kelden has give orders he'll see nobody but 
Mr. Dix." 

Joan was standing beside the dressing table 
with the necklace in her hands. A light lay like 
sunshine over her face. 

" Rose ! " she cried. " Look ! I don't know 
just how much this is worth, but it is money — 
do you understand ? — money — ever so much ! 
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And it is mine. My mother left it to me. Nobody 
can question my right. I can sell it, Rose ! Oh, 
why didn't I think of it before ? I can pay you 
back, dear." She laughed aloud like a child in 
her relief. " O Rose, I can pay you, and Mrs. 
Mulligan, and Carrie, and Mrs. Armstrong, 
and — ah, how I wish now that I had other 
jewels, too ! But I can pay some of the neediest, 
at any rate. Quick ! Help me to dress. I will 
take it to Mr. Henderson at once, and see what 
he will give me for it." 

Rose stood aghast. " O Miss ! Your mother's 
necklace ! " 

Joan was already throwing off her skirt. 

" Quick, Rose, a street gown. I must catch 
Mr. Henderson before he goes down town. I 
couldn't go to him at the store. Where does he 
live ? Do you know ? " 

Yes, Rose chanced to know. Her cousin was 
nurse to Mrs. Henderson's last baby, and he lived 
in the first house to the left from Connecticut 
Avenue on Jefferson Place — the yellow brick 
house that looked so warm and cosy. But Rose 
still demurred. Would Mr. Kelden approve of 
selling the necklace ? 

" My father can only be glad," Joan replied 
in a sweet steady voice, through which her hope 
rippled like music. " And the necklace is mine, 
Rose. I do not need to ask even his consent. 
What time is it ? Shall I be too late ? " 
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Rose glanced at a tiny enamelled clock, and 
started toward the door. " I'll just send the order 
to the stable, Miss, and you'll have time for a 
mouthful of coffee while they're making ready." 

Joan flushed vividly. " No, Rose. No carriage. 
I can't drive. Oh, my dear, what right have I 
to luxuries ? And not that gown. Haven't I 
something plain — something suitable ? " 

Rose was almost crying. " O Miss, put this 
on, do please! What's the difference? You'll 
never look no less a lady, no matter how poor 
you dress. Quality can't be hid no more than a 
club foot, if you've got it." 

But Joan had already taken down a dark green 
serge, the simplest gown in her wardrobe, and 
thrown it over her head. She was dressed for 
the street by the time Rose brought her a cup of 
coffee. This she drank standing, more to satisfy 
Rose than from conscious need of nourishment. 
Her revived hope had acted as a stimulant. The 
thin line of her lips was a soft scarlet, and the 
seashell tint had returned to her cheeks. She 
seemed almost herself again as she hurried down 
the stairs, her package grasped tightly in her 
hand. 

Mrs. Mulligan, with her daughter and grand- 
child, had been shown into Mr. Kelden's den at 
the left of the entrance hall. They were sitting 
uneasily on the first seats that they had chanced 
upon, the daughter, a big vacant-faced brunette, 
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staring stupidly about with eyes like rounds of 
black felt, and holding by an end of her mother's 
rusty mourning veil where it hung limply over 
her colored print. The child, a pretty little 
seven year old girl, quite unabashed and self- 
possessed, was investigating her novel surround- 
ings with precocious intelligence. 

Neither woman rose as Joan came in. The 
poor are not punctilious in points of etiquette, 
having graver things to think of. The child 
instantly ran up, in fearless friendliness. Mrs. 
Mulligan pushed the daughter's hand aside 
nervously, apprehensive lest the bold stroke of 
bringing her should meet with disfavor. Her 
face, with one jagged tooth projecting spec- 
tacularly from between her closed lips, was like 
wrinkled parchment, and as unprepossessing as 
poverty and old age could combine to make it, 
Time being a respecter of persons, and dealing 
more ungraciously with the poor than with the 
rich. But Joan smiled lovingly down at both 
women, and bent to kiss the little girl, who was 
now holding a fold of her hostess* skirt between 
tiny appraising fingers. 

" 'Tain't silk, Gran, 'tain't nothin' but wool," 
she announced, and dropping it disappointedly, 
turned off in quest of more satisfactory objects. 

A transforming glow came over the old woman's 
sharp features at Joan's smile. 

" I'm loath to worrit yous Miss but me and 
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me pore Liza's little savin's is all gone along o* 
yer Pa's failin' and we'll be without no home but 
the workhouse if yous won't help us," she began, 
all in one monotonous key without pause or 
emphasis. " 'Tain't much of a place we has now 
but it's ourn and it's a heaven to the likes of us and 
yous wouldn't believe how little it takes to hold our 
souls to our bodies so long as we've a roof over 
our heads. If yous would just speak the word to 
yer Pa Miss and tell him we ain't askin' for it all 
back but only for a little on't. We could do with 
less than we've had but we can't do with nothin' 
at all. Him has allays been so kind Miss. 
Him'll never let us be throwed out not if yous 
speaks the little word to him Miss. Yous can 
see for yerself as me pore Liza ain't fit to 
go among strange folk. And the child Polly 
Miss " — a hint of anxiety swept cloud-like over 
her inexpressive face, and was gone — " it's a 
pore show she'd have growin' up outside of her 
own home which is all the shelter she'll ever have 
against bad tongues Miss." 

Polly was gazing transfixed at the brass appoint- 
ments of the desk. 

" Ho, Gran, look ! " she piped out, hearing her 
name. " All them's gold ! " 

Joan had hold of Mrs. Mulligan's rough hand, 
and as the words poured out with immense 
volubility, she looked comfortingly from the 
speaker to Liza, who was picking unconcernedly 
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at the cushion of her chair, while Polly was 
examining the various writing articles one after 
another, with extreme rapidity and thoroughness. 

" Dear Mrs. Mulligan, you are not to lose your 
home," Joan said, imparting the good news with 
trembling eagerness. " You can trust me. I 
promise you that you shall not be turned out. I 
can't stay now. I must go out at once. But 
you may feel perfectly safe — perfectly sure. 
You know I always keep my word. You won't 
worry any more, will you ? " 

Polly was at the mantel. 

" The clock's gold, Gran. It's a purty clock," 
interposed the shrill little voice. 

The old woman's faded eyes brightened with 
perfect faith. She sat up almost erect. Her voice 
took on color again. 

" Just hear to them blessed words Liza ! 
But yous sees for yerself Miss as me pore gurl 
can't take nothin' in. I knowed 'twould be all 
right as soon as ever I come to yous. So I set 
off fust thing. That's what Andy Gower should 
a' done only he wouldn't hear to nothin'. If 
he'd took my advice he'd not be lyin' on his 
floor now the dead corpse he is." 

" Andy ! " Joan gasped. " Andy Gower ? But 
he was better when I saw him." 

" Yes Miss but it's him right enough," the old 
woman answered, with a short grim laugh awk- 
wardly conceded to the unusual nature of her 
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tale. " An* it's well yous seen him when yous 
did for he'll be buried handsome in the suit yous 
give him. 'Twas just some pizen he took Miss. 
Yes Miss he took it this mornin' as soon as he 
knowed for sure that his savin's was gone," she 
went on with recovered apathy, as Joan shrank 
back appalled. " He said he couldn't abide to 
see his family starvin' and him sick and earnin' 
nothin' but drug bills. His chillun was better 
off with him away he said and God would mebbe 
find him a place in the next world where livin' 
wouldn't be so hard." 

Joan was sick with horror. 

" Oh ! " she cried hopelessly, " why couldn't 
he have waited — only a day — an hour — " 

" I dunno," Mrs. Mulligan returned, redraping 
her veil resignedly over her shoulders. " Andy 
allays was precipitous. He married the same 
way. He just took the notion and done it. There 
warn't never no foolin' round with Andy. His 
wife was havin' a fit right smart when I left but 
she come to to say I was to tell yous Andy's death 
lay at yer Pa's door and she looked to yous to do 
somethin' considerable by her and her chillun. 
There's three chillun and the youngest squints 
that fearsome 'twould give yous a turn to come 
on him unexpected." 

Polly had reached a window. " Gran ! The 
hinder side of the curtings is all gold silk ! " 

Joan was holding by the back of a chair to 
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steady herself. Her flesh crept. The vision of 
Andy Gower lying dead and stark on the floor, 
with his wife in hysterics beside him, froze the 
blood in her veins. 

" Tell her — tell her — I will do what I can — 
all that I can. I promise. I will do all I can — 
for you all. I will help all I can. I promise. 
I promise." 

Still speaking, still promising aid, the vow as 
sacred as if registered upon God's altar, she went 
dizzjly out of the room and out of the house, and 
so came, blanched and blinded, into the soft 
cool sunshine of the delicious April morning. 
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TT was such a day as comes only in spring — 
A a day that is a heavenly assurance of good, 
breathed out over the world. The beauty of it 
fell mistily on Joan's troubled senses as she hur- 
ried along Connecticut Avenue. Hope was in 
the very atmosphere. All was a re-vivifying 
expectancy. Help was surely at hand. 

It was but a little after eight o'clock, and 
Washington does not wake early in its aristocratic 
regions, where sun-dials are mainly unknown. 
The great houses were mostly still asleep, or but 
lazily stirring out of their last dreams. Save 
for the working people, who keep no hours, Joan 
had Dupont Circle to herself, as — but vaguely 
aware of what April, that miracle of wonder 
workers, had done to it almost in a night — she 
crossed the beautiful round park under the pal- 
pitating shadows of trees thrilling into their 
first green. The old bronze Admiral stolidly 
planted at its heart looked out over as gay colors 
as had ever floated from his audacious masthead. 
Not even Wordsworth's blithe daffodils were a 
more jocund company than the pansies that 
surrounded him, while it would have taken an 
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even greater poet than he of the Lakes rightly 
to sing the glory of the magnolias, now in the 
full thick white of their bloom. 

Jefferson Place was not far. Joan reached 
the warm yellow brick house just as Mr. Hender- 
son sat down to breakfast. The front door was 
opened by a bright-faced maid with two sleek 
terriers dancing confidingly at her heels. Joan 
took courage when she saw the happy little 
creatures. The house that is friendly to dogs 
has always something kindly in its atmosphere. 
The maid ushered her into the front room and 
drew back the gold plush hangings from the 
bay window, while the dogs leaped ecstatically 
about the stranger in that whole-hearted canine 
hospitality with which human welcomes poorly 
compete. 

The room, with its cheery coloring, was a 
place made to be happy in. Indeed joy seemed 
the order of the house. A bulfinch was whistling 
gaily in some upstairs region. Childish shouts, 
mingled with unrestrained maturer laughter, came 
from the dining-room beyond, and as the maid, 
calling off the dogs with a smiling apology, returned 
thither to announce the guest, a medley of merry 
sounds burst from its opening door, like an over- 
flow of heaped up waters. 

The normality of it all lightened the terrible 
tension at Joan's heart. Not every home was 
spoiled and desolate. She thanked God for that, 
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and under the sunny influence of the surroundings 
her hope put forth fresh leaves. 

Mr. Henderson came in at once. He was a 
large fine-looking blond of alert middle age, with 
a good face, puckered around the eyes into 
innumerable confidence-inspiring wrinkles. Joan 
had never seen him before — he was seldom 
caught by his customers in his show rooms — 
but she trusted him at sight. 

By now there was not a soul in the city ignorant 
of the Kelden failure, though being, happily for 
himself, uninvolved in the catastrophe, Giles 
Henderson viewed it with a wholly impersonal 
interest. But that Mr. Kelden's daughter should 
call to see him at that hour and in his private 
house, excited his curiosity to the utmost. He 
had too much tact, however, not to conceal his 
surprise, and he came forward with cordial 
ease, the pleasantness of his late frolic with his 
boys lingering genially about his mouth. 

Joan was standing in the half circle of the 
window, the light turning the curling tendrils 
of her hair into burnished copper. There was 
a pathetic droop in the lines of the delicate young 
figure, and the face under the broad brimmed hat 
was pitifully white and strained. There was 
even something like terror in the great brown 
eyes. 

" I know I have disturbed you," she began 
tremulously. " You must forgive me. Probably 
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you have heard of our trouble. I had to see you 
at once." 

" Whatever I can do for you will be a pleasure," 
Henderson returned courteously, singularly im- 
pressed by the girl's charm, while wondering still 
more what could be her errand. " Will you not 
sit down ? " 

Joan thanked him with a dignified little gesture 
of refusal. " I will not keep you long. It is a 
matter of business. I know that you must buy 
stones as well as sell them, and I came to ask 
you — to show you — to see if — " 

She faltered, and removing the wrapper, opened 
the case and held it toward him. 

" Will you buy this ? " she asked, so simply 
that he had no idea of the sickening throb at her 
heart as she put the question. 

He bent forward, involuntarily raising his 
eyebrows. " This ? You mean this ? " 

" It was my mother's," Joan said, her voice 
falling. " I . think you must remember it. My 
father took it to you last November. The clasp 
was unsafe. You had it for a long time — two 
or more months, if I am not mistaken." 

" Oh, of course. I remember the affair very 
well." Henderson took the glittering riviire 
from the case with a slight perplexity of manner, 
and going to the window held it up to the light 
between both hands, examining it critically, 
stone by stone. A look of satisfaction slowly 
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i! 
grew upon his features. " Admirably done," he ' 

murmured contentedly. "A successful piece of 
work in every particular. And you wished — ?" 
He turned back to Joan uncertainly. " I did not f 

exactly understand — " 

Joan was alternately flushing and paling. The 
eyes raised to his were full of appeal. 

" I want to sell it," she said, very distinctly, j 

though very low. " I must sell it. It is mine. i 

I can do absolutely what I will with it." i 

" Yes, yes," Giles Henderson said hastily, j 

troubled by her distress. " Your father gave me j 

to understand that this was for you. I took the 
order myself. In fact, nobody besides knew 
anything about the matter. A perfect specimen 
of the kind it turned out." He re-passed it 
appreciatively through his fingers. " It would 
mislead an expert. There is no place like Paris 
for such work. But — " 

Joan was waiting breathlessly. The pause 
that followed seemed endless. She could bear it 
no longer. 

" What is it worth ? " she asked faintly. " What 
would you give me for it ? " 

The blood was beating in her brain. Its value 
would surely cover more than she had promised. 
Already she saw Rose's loss made good, Mrs. 
Mulligan assured and happy in her poor little 
home, and Andy Gower's wife and children cared 
for till at least the first awful horror was over- 
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lived. She swayed forward with parting lips, her 
eyes fixed on the necklace in the jeweller's hand. 
Had he counted the stones ? Did he realize their 
size and faultlessness ? What had she heard 
that it was worth — twenty thousand — thirty 
thousand dollars ? Mr. Henderson would give 
her its full value. She had no doubt of that. 
Apart from his reputation for absolute integrity, 
every look of the man inspired confidence. He 
was now shifting the necklace from one hand to 
the other as if weighing it. There was a slight 
crease between his blond eyebrows. He threw a 
glance of fatherly pity at the young girl standing 
there so expectantly. 

" Why, my dear young lady, I should be most 
happy to oblige you in any possible way, but the 
fact is — we don't deal in such things at all. I 
undertook this merely to oblige your father — 
to help him out, you understand. I wish with 
all my heart that it had done so as effectually as 
he was convinced that it would. But this — 
really, it is not worth your while to attempt to 
dispose of it. Its intrinsic value is inappreciable. 
It has none, in fact. The setting, of course — 
but that would sell only as old gold. It would 
virtually bring in nothing." 

The ground seemed suddenly to have given 
way under Joan's feet. 

" Nothing — no intrinsic value — my mother's 
necklace ! " she stammered. 
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" Oh, your mother's necklace — that is a 
different matter altogether," Henderson rejoined 
briskly. " I am not referring to that, my dear 
Miss Kelden. That, as you may remember, 
was worth about thirty thousand dollars. Thirty- 
two thousand, five hundred dollars was the precise 
sum that I gave your father for it, being the exact 
valuation of the stones/' 

" My father ? " The room was whirling 
strangely. " You gave him thirty-two thousand, 
five hundred dollars for it? Oh, it is not pos- 
sible !" 

It was an irrepressible cry, wrung from her by 
the shock. Giles Henderson, pleasantly conscious 
of the generosity of his dealings upon that occasion, 
heard in it only a natural incredulity. Self 
approval is a subtle mental narcotic. He con- 
tinued, somewhat sonorously: 

" You had forgotten the amount I paid him ? 
Yes, thirty-two thousand, five hundred dollars. 
It was a good price, but fair — fair to both 
parties. The stones were flawless and perfectly 
matched, which made their reduplication easier — 
not that I mean to underrate the excellence of 
the imitation. The workman knew his trade. 
Laid side by side you could not have told the 
two necklaces apart." 

Joan drew away, her hands pressed convulsively 
to her breast. Her necklace — taken by her 
father — the father whom she so loved — so 
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trusted — whom she would die to serve — taken, 
to sell, without her knowledge ! And now, money, 
honor, everything, lost. Hopelessly lost. No, 
it was not possible ! Her eyes were fastened on 
the chain in Henderson's hands. Thirty-two 
thousand, five hundred dollars. The price of 
her father's shame. The figures danced taunt- 
ingly before her like phantoms, while in and 
through them, from a hundred points at once, 
Andy's face flashed out at her, convulsed, accusing. 

"I — I am not — sure — that I understand," 
she said with difficulty. " This necklace, then, 
is valueless ? " 

Henderson looked at her compassionately. Did 
the poor child expect to sell paste stones as if 
they were diamonds ? How unfortunate that she 
had ever consented to the sale of the jewels, 
though to be sure, for purposes of show, these 
baubles did as well around a young girl's neck. 
But the money had done her father little good 
after all. She had better have kept it till now. 

" Well, as to the real value of this thing," he 
said, crushing the chain together in his palm, 
" I am sorry, Miss Kelden, but paste jewels are 
never of any account, of course, and we can't 
pretend that these are anything else, you know." 

Joan was long in answering. She grew stiller 
and straighter, as if something were stiffening 
within her. She scarcely breathed. It was not 
that her father had doubted her willingness to 
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give up the necklace for his use, she assured her- 
self over and over, to allay the anguish that was 
stifling her. He had not wished to dupe her. He 
had meant eventually to replace the false stones 
with real ones. He had hoped that she need not 
know. He had wanted to spare her pain. It 
was all for love's sake, all that he had done, 
all for love's sake, as always. 

" Yes, I know," she said at last very slowly, 
with a visible attempt at steadiness. 

Henderson glanced at her a little sharply. He 
did not recall Mr. Kelden's exact words, but surely 
he had understood at the time that Mr. Kelden's 
daughter was fully aware of the transaction. Was 
it conceivable that the substitution of the sham 
jewels for the real had been without her consent ? 

A mortal fear rushed upon Joan as she read 
the suspicion in his glance. Whatever the world 
knew, this at least must never be guessed. She 
must save of her father's honor what last shred 
she could. All the loyalty and love in her flew 
to arms. 

" The money was needed at the time," she 
hurried to say. " My father was right to sell 
the necklace. Only you see — " She tried 
to smile. Henderson dropped his eyes before 
the pathos of the effort. " We need the money 
still more now, and I hoped — I had hoped — 
that this — " 

For all her bravery, her breast heaved pain- 
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fully. Other faces besides Andy's crowded the 
room — Rose's, Mrs. Mulligan's — a host. And 
voices — or was it her own voice ? — repeated 
over and over in her ears : " I will pay 
you back. You shall not lose your home. I 
always keep my word. I promise. I promise." 

Her eyes were fastened on the glittering false 
thing in Giles Henderson's hand. She could 
not look away from it. But she felt that he was 
waiting for the completion of her unfinished 
phrase, and with a desperate effort she looked 
up, still smiling her quivering, heartbreaking smile. 
" I did so hope that this one might be worth 
something," she succeeded in saying. 

Henderson murmured an inarticulate reply, 
and a pause followed of which he was awkwardly 
conscious. Joan, however, did not notice it. 
Her limbs had turned to lead, and everything 
about her was foreshortened and wavy, as if 
seen under water. Flashes of blinding light 
alternated with sudden droppings of blackness. 
The floor undulated. She was losing her balance. 
She closed her eyes to recover herself, catching 
at the edge of a table, and hearing as if from 
another planet an offer of wine — water — some- 
thing — She was fainting, and she must not 
faint, she told herself angrily. If she gave way, 
Mr. Henderson would suspect — would think — 
She must control herself for her father's sake. 
Summoning all the will power that was in her, 
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she reached out after her failing senses, and 
snatched them back from the immeasurable 
distance that was engulfing them. 

" Thank you, I need nothing/* she protested, 
and in the act of speaking was conscious that 
she made no sound. She obliged herself to 
repeat the phrase. " Thank you, I need nothing/' 
This time she heard the words. They sounded 
as if spoken by some one else. 

With another inconceivable effort she com- 
pelled herself to open her eyes. The room was 
stationary now, though the table shook as she 
leaned against it. That was unnecessary, she 
told herself. There was nothing the matter with 
her. She could stand without trembling — if 
she tried. She moved back a step, and stood 
unsupported and quite straight. 

" I will go now," she said quietly, the color 
coming faintly back into her face in the relief of 
being once more mistress of herself. " I thank 
you very much for seeing me. Will you give me 
the necklace, please ? " 

Giles Henderson was of many minds about 
letting Joan go home alone. He would have liked 
to press an offer of his wife's carriage upon her, 
or his own escort, at least. But some distinct 
change — some new dignity — had come over 
her that all at once made offers of assistance seem 
impertinent. She had grown unaccountably older 
in the last few moments, stepping out of her 
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girlhood as he looked. He had thought her almost 
a child. But no child ever conveyed an impres- 
sion of such strength, such self-control and 
reserve. Any manifestation of pity on his part 
would be an insult. 

With an added deference of manner, he folded 
up the shining paste necklace and handed it back 
to her. As she took it, she looked up and smiled 
once more with the bravest effort of all — a direct 
sweet smile that went straight to his heart, making 
of him a friend for life. And so she went away, 
calmer seemingly than when she came, her little 
head held erect and firm, her eyes betraying 
nothing. But the bitterness of death was in her 
soul. 
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CHAPTER VII 

" "V^ES, Joan is out, they say, Mr. Hallam, 

*■■ Heaven knows where, and Cousin Horace 
is not down. He is not coming down, Thompson 
thinks. I can't see why. Do people have to stay 
upstairs when they have failed ? I am glad that 
you have come. You will cheer me. Thompson 
looks so grave I am afraid of him. I never can 
live when Thompson is around; he makes me 
feel superficial." 

" You are superficial," Hallam returned, en- 
gagingly impertinent. " That is your charm. 
One can read you without a dictionary. But 
Joan said last night that you were in New York. 
When did you come back ? " 

" Only now. Indeed I am still in travelling 
costume, as you see." She had pinned on her 
becoming big black hat again as soon as Hallam 
was announced. " I wish I had stayed away, 
though. The house is a tomb. And I am famish- 
ing. I told Thompson to let William serve break- 
fast at once. Come with me into the dining-room,, 
do. It will be very friendly of you." 

Hallam was willing to be friendly to that 
extent, if only to pass the time till Joan's return. 
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So he sauntered nonchalantly across the hall 
with Mrs. Carroll into a fine dignified room 
with wainscot and beams of heavy oak. The 
table, set out in its customary array of silver, 
cut-glass, and egg-shell china, with the man waiting 
deferentially behind the carved armchair at its 
head, had all an every-day air that seemed to deny 
the occurrence of anything unusual. 

Mrs. Carroll brightened as she took Joan's 
seat and began to pour the coffee. She was a 
large good-looking woman, upon whom her forty 
years sat as lightly as her widowhood. If she 
still wore black, it was solely out of compliment 
to her complexion, whose surprising freshness it 
wonderfully enhanced. And if her hat was a 
little too wide-brimmed and flaring for her actual 
age, at any rate it well suited the remarkable 
youthfulness of her round smooth face, whose 
small features were becomingly framed in a mop 
of dark curls. Life never could go very hard with 
Mrs. Carroll, no matter what chanced, owing, 
she averred, to her elastic temperament, and it 
was quite true that nothing made a more lasting 
impression on her than if she had been com- 
posed of india rubber. Unimpressionability has 
its advantages. For one thing, it keeps the skin 
smooth. 

" Positively I am starving," the lady announced, 
buttering a roll generously, and glancing at 
Hallam out of a pair of small, exceedingly bright 
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eyes, full of a frank vivacity. " I never will take 
a night train again. But I came on impulse the 
moment I heard the news. Terrible, isn't it? 
I could think of nothing else every time the train 
stopped and woke me. It stopped eternally." 

"Those jogs to memory are trying," Hallam 
agreed, sipping his black coffee delicately. " You 
should not have come back. Then you could have 
slept in peace." 

" I will not come back next time," Mrs. Carroll 
replied serenely. " There is bound to be a 
next time, you know. There is that peculiarity 
about failing. If you fail once, it sets up a 
habit of failing. William, pass that grape-fruit 
marmalade. Try it, Mr. Hallam. Whoever 
invented it deserves a statue and a pension. 
Give me another egg, William, and then you 
needn't wait. Isn't it scandalous to be so hungry 
when your relatives are in trouble ? It seems a 
lack of sympathy. Yet I am full of sympathy, 
I assure you. As you see, I came back at once — 
I was not coming till Saturday — though I don't 
suppose I can do anything now that I am here." 

" You can look handsome," Hallam remarked 
imperturbably. " C'est toujours quelque chose. 39 

Mrs. Carroll accepted the broad compliment 
for what it was worth. She was not a vain woman, 
and appreciated her good looks in a purely im- 
personal way. "Well, what is there for any 
one to do ? Cousin Horace will declare himself 
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bankrupt and so be rid of his debts, and that is 
all there will be to it, isn't it ? Cousin Horace will 
not lose any thing to speak of, will he ? " 

" His losses need not affect you, I imagine," 
Hallam rejoined coolly. " You are safe, aren't 
you ? " 

" Yes, thank the Lord ! " Mrs. Carroll ejacu- 
lated, with heartfelt piety. " My small income 
was carefully tied up long ago. Still, it will not 
go far if I have to take care of myself. You 
see I have lived here ever since poor Nat died. 
Cousin Horace was sorry for me — he is always 
sorry for everybody, you know — and said he 
wanted some one to be with Joan. I am sure I 
don't know if she needed me or not, but it made 
it easy for me to accept, and I should hate awfully 
to have to go away." She looked thoughtfully 
around the beautiful room. " One gets so used 
to things, don't you know — that is, when they 
are good things. But there won't have to be any 
radical changes, I hope." 

She waited for a reassuring comment, but 
Hallam continued to sip his coffee in apparent 
unconcern, and she reflected a moment, her 
elbows on the table, her fingers, laden with 
unrelated rings, clasped under her childish chin. 

" Cousin Horace might let the footman and 
second man go for a time," she suggested, as the 
result of her cogitations. " It would look better, 
perhaps; would show that he was retrenching. And 
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then he could take them back when people were 
done talking. People are talking quite a little 
just now, aren't they ? " 

" Quite," Hallam replied laconically. He got 
up and walked to the window, biting impatiently 
at his trim moustache. His usually indifferent 
face was undisguisedly anxious. " Has Joan had 
no breakfast ? Where ' has she gone ? " 

Mrs. Carroll returned placidly to her egg. " I 
really don't know. To early service, perhaps. 
Mayn't this be some saint's day or other? Or 
perhaps she went to see some of her favorite 
poor people." 

" At this ungodly hour ? " 

" How can it be ungodly if she may have gone 
to church in it? But she has probably gone to 
some poor family. The newspapers say it is the 
poor who will feel Cousin Horace's failure most. 
According to the newspapers, everything — hard 
times, strikes, blizzards — everything — always 
affects the poor most. And why should it, pray ? 
It is pure sentimentality. It stands to reason 
that the more roughly people are brought up, 
the less they feel — say the cold, for instance. 
Look at all the furs we are obliged to wear." 

" And we shiver even then, and have to go to 
Florida," Hallam supplemented. 

"Or to Europe," Mrs. Carroll amended. 
" Europe is so much more interesting, isn't it ? 
And then you can get new clothes. There is the 
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bell again. Thompson says there has been a 
number of wretched creatures here already, asking 
for Cousin Horace and Joan. I really must see 
them if any more come, they are so comical. 
They say the oddest things, with no notion of 
being funny, and the worse off they are, the 
funnier they are. I don't see how Joan keeps her 
face straight. She can't have much sense of 
humor. I often go in when she has them here, 
just to hear them talk. I adore the poor." 

" I detest them," said Hallam, peevishly, from 
the window. " They are nauseous. They do 
smell so." He wrinkled up his finely cut nose 
in a grimace of unspeakable disgust. 

" Oh, I always take my vinaigrette," explained 
Mrs. Carroll cheerfully, moving back her chair 
and joining Hallam at the window. " I hide it 
in my handkerchief (I wouldn't hurt their feelings 
for worlds) and pretend I have a cold in the head. 
Thompson's account was really dramatic of the 
way some of them went on when they found 
that they couldn't see Cousin Horace, and that 
Joan was out. I was sorry I missed it. It is like 
seeing one of those good rural plays — Hoyt's 
or Thompson's, you know — acted out before 
you, only it adds immensely knowing it is real. 
There. That was Joan. Wait here, and I will 
order fresh coffee and bring her in." 

But Joan did not come in. She went directly 
upstairs, with a look* on her face that deterred 
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Mrs. Carroll from attempting to detain her. 
Rose was hovering about the upper hall, on the 
watch for her, and followed her eagerly into her 
room. But Rose, too, was silenced by the fathom- 
less misery in the young girl's eyes, and helped 
to remove her hat and jacket with a tenderness 
of ministration more soothing than words. 

It was some time before Joan could trust her- 
self to speak. Then she held out the package 
with a smile that was like a flash of pain across 
her face. 

" I had to bring it back, Rose." 

" I thought you would, Miss," the maid an- 
swered simply, without a particle of disappoint- 
ment. " I made sure so right-feeling a man 
as Mr. Henderson wouldn't go to let you sell 
your mother's necklace. He knows there's some 
values as isn't to be put into money. Shall I 
lay it in the safe, Miss ? " 

Joan lifted both arms to the maid's neck and 
clung there. 

" O Rose, Rose, you are so good ! so dear ! 
And I had hoped — believed — But I cannot 
keep my word. I cannot pay you back." 

She gave a single repressed sob that had more 
wretchedness in it than any outburst of uncon- 
trolled grief that Rose had ever seen. 

" O dear Miss Kelden, don't ! pray don't ! " 
she implored, rubbing her cheek lovingly against 
Joan's, " I made no account of what you said. 
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I was never expecting the money. When money's 
gone, it's gone, and it's idle wasting time looking 
for it to come back. George and me is young 
and can wait, and maybe keeping company's 
better fun nor getting married. They do say a 
ring round your finger often turns to a yoke round 
your neck. Leastways I'm free still of that, 
Miss." 

She laughed quite gaily, and Joan clung to 
her closer. Where could she have found a truer 
friend ? And how were this poor girl's unself- 
ishness and devotion to be repaid ? But Rose, 
in her loving disinterestedness, was thinking 
only of diverting Joan's mind from her trouble. 
So she rattled on disconnectedly for some time 
longer, though wondering a little why Joan did 
not hurry to Mr. Kelden. She wondered still 
more when at last Joan went to her father's door, 
why she hesitated so long before it. 

Mr. Kelden was seated, as if from habit, before 
the fireplace, staring fixedly at the empty grate, 
sunk in a suffering so acute that it benumbed 
him. He took no notice of Joan's entrance. Her 
eyes softened with forgiving tears as she watched 
him. To that highest love of all, miscalled charity, 
it is easy to find excuses for a sin which is the 
result of weakness rather than of purpose, easier 
still to bear with it when in its last analysis it is 
some lovely quality run wild. After that moment's 
pause Joan went swiftly to him and hung over 
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him, her wet face pressed to his, everything 
forgotten except that he needed love as he had 
never needed it before. But he had reached the 
point where the excess of emotion is its own 
anaesthetic, and he was no longer conscious even 
of his needs. Dry-eyed and apathetic, he sat 
passive, unaware of Joan's tears, unaware when 
they ceased, though feeling it vaguely a relief 
when at last she sat silently down beside him, 
her protective clinging hand on his. 

Later she took him into her morning-room, 
where they were beyond sound of the front door 
bell and Thompson's smothered irritation as he 
turned the anxious applicants away. And there 
they sat the dreadful morning through, while 
downstairs Archibald Hallam waited moodily 
for the summons that did not come, and Mrs. 
Carroll conscientiously did her best to entertain 
him. 

Mrs. Carroll was fond of Hallam, he was so 
handsome and droll ; that is, usually he was droll: 
He said right out what he thought about people, 
and that is sure to be diverting, when somebody 
else is being talked about and not you. The 
spice of badness in him, too, was piquant, like 
brandy in coffee. He was not so dissipated as 
to be disreputable, only sufficiently so for mothers 
to~warn their daughters against him, as he was 
not rich enough for his habits not to matter. It 
really was a pity about his habits; he would 
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have been handsomer still but for those reddish 
eyelids. How could people forget that their morals 
affected their looks ? The churches should preach 
that up. It would influence a great many. But 
whatever Mr. Hallam's failings, he was interest- 
ing — when he chose to be. And that was the 
main point. For if life were not made interesting 
to you, what was the good of living ? 

But Hallam did not choose to be interesting 
that morning. Indeed he was particularly con- 
trary and cross, not to say rude, and Mrs. Carroll 
was relieved when he finally took himself off, 
leaving her free to establish herself at a window 
on the staircase landing, whence she commanded 
a full view of the front porch. By noon so many 
had rung the bell that it was almost like being 
at an auction, or a funeral. She was glad that 
she had come back. 

At one time a ring of laboring men formed 
outside, protesting that they must and would see 
Mr. Kelden. Thompson, who had appointed 
himself custodian of the door in place of the less 
experienced William, had actually to hint at calling 
the police before they would disperse. That 
was a really exciting moment for Mrs. Carroll. 
What might not have followed had the police 
been sent for ! She felt defrauded when the men 
went away. It was like dropping the curtain in 
the middle of an act. 

The women were easier to deal with than the 
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men, though they made more fuss, and were not 
ashamed to be seen crying in the street. They 
did not mind getting wet, either, for there sud- 
denly fell one of those violent showers that flood 
the streets in an instant, driving everybody to 
shelter. Mrs. Carroll listened with the satis- 
faction of the safely housed to the heavy downrush 
that sounded like the swirl of rapids in a river, 
giving a confused sense of agitated haste. And 
in the thick of it she saw one of the poorest women 
of them all come trudging along on her bootless 
errand, her wreck of an umbrella serving only 
to direct torrents of rain down her neck. It was 
another proof of what Mrs. Carroll had asserted 
that morning. Discomforts were not so hard 
upon the poor as upon the rich. What gentle- 
woman could have faced that flood for a minute ? 
Mrs. Carroll watched the poor creature with 
aesthetic gratification. How the faded colors of 
her raiment toned in with the steely blues of the 
rain ! Her wrinkled old face was a subject for 
a Millet. The poor were wonderfully picturesque. 
Perhaps that was their true raison cfitre, Mrs. 
Carroll reflected. Like the common grasses 
and weeds, they made the earth good to look at 
from a distance. 

Thompson made short work of these women 
as a rule. He acted as if he were terribly exas- 
perated with them ; yet several times ^s he shut 
the door in their faces, Mrs. Carroll heard him 
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mutter to himself: " Good Lord ! Good Lord ! 
And it's in the right of it they are ! " She wondered 
idly what he meant. 

Dreadful stories were poured into his outraged 
ears before they could be turned away. Mrs. 
Carroll, listening with fascination, found them 
thrilling. It was like reading a private Agony 
Column. Somebody — names didn't matter to 
Mrs. Carroll, who classed them all under one 
head as " the poor " — somebody had gone 
raving crazy and had to be taken to St. Elizabeth's 
in a strait-jacket. Somebody had committed 
suicide. Somebody had had a frightful paralytic 
stroke. Some new victim, some new and dreadful 
happening, was reported by every one who rang 
the bell. Mrs. Carroll would not have missed 
it for worlds. And this was only the first day ! 

All the time Mr. Kelden remained out of the 
way upstairs. So did Joan. That puzzled Mrs. 
Carroll, for Joan was not to blame. Joan had 
not failed. She might have come down to the 
landing with a perfectly clear conscience and 
have seen it all, too. It was a pity to miss any- 
ing so unusual. Joan was foolish to take the 
failure so terribly to heart. One should not 
allow oneself to feel too keenly. There can be 
dissipation in feeling as in other things, and 
mental excesses should be as much guarded against 
as bodily excesses. They did no good. They 
did actual harm. They brought on wrinkles. 
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There should be a W. C. T. U. organized against 
intemperance of emotion, forcing people to take 
a pledge to feel sensibly about things. That 
would do away with hysterics and nerve doctors. 
Even as regarded sympathy, that most insisted 
upon of the emotions, was it not the lame old 
stoic himself who taught that if your friend met 
with some shocking reverse — lost his wife, or 
child, or something — you were to mourn with 
him as far as politeness required (really Epictetus 
must have had very good manners for a slave), 
but never to the extent of disturbing your equa- 
nimity for a moment ? It gratified Mrs. Carroll to 
feel that what some of her friends were pleased 
to stigmatize as her shallowness was really solid 
philosophy. 

Dix was the only visitor whom Thompson, 
become a veritable Cerberus, permitted to enter. 
Mrs. Carroll hailed his advent with enthusiasm, 
and had a refreshing little chat with him before 
she allowed him to go on to Mr. Kelden. She 
liked Mr. Dix almost as much as she liked Mr. 
Hallam, he was so polite and at the same time 
so shrewd. She was sure that if put to it he could 
serve both Mammon and Righteousness equally, 
Mammon representing Business and Righteous- 
ness Society, or the other way around, as you 
chose. 

She learned from him that Mr. Kelden's brother- 
in-law, Mr. Bryan Mortimer, was in town with 
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his wife, and that they were to call that afternoon. 
They were on a motoring tour, but had swerved 
from their route — the Mortimers had never 
before swerved from any expressed intention — 
in order to see Mr. Kelden, of whose distressing 
plight the newspapers had informed them the 
previous evening. Dix, though reticent on pro- 
fessional principle, hinted with a certain repressed 
elation that their call had to do with a possible 
purchase of that valuable but hitherto unsaleable 
land of Mr. Kelden's in the suburbs, after which 
encouraging admission he had bowed himself 
smilingly away to Joan's morning-room, Mrs. 
Carroll considering that under the circumstances 
his intrusion there was justified. 

A call from the Mortimers, who lived in Phila- 
delphia, was a notable event. They were a child- 
less couple, and wrapped up in one another to 
the oblivion of everybody else, each continuously 
fulfilling the other's loftiest ideal. That is, each 
belonged to an aristocratic, wealthy and exclusive 
old Philadelphia family, with the bluest of blood 
in its rather attenuated veins, and without a 
scandal to its credit — or discredit — as far back 
as its sacred history went, and profane American 
history went no farther. 

It was not surprising therefore that Mr. Morti- 
mer had never forgiven his sister for so defying 
the traditions of their house as to marry a business 
man, however unimpeachable and charming in 
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himself, whose family had existed, as a family, 
for scarcely more than three generations. That 
Mr. Kelden, by his financial ability, had added 
a fortune to his wife's small dowry — Mr. Mor- 
timer's wealth was due to an entailed estate — 
had had no ameliorating influence upon his 
brother-in-law's aversion. It increased it, if 
anything. Wealth that was not inherited — 
wealth that was made, however honestly — al- 
ways smelt of the manufactory to Mr. Mortimer's 
super-aristocratic nostrils, and was therefore a 
vulgarity. He would have preferred it had Mr. 
Kelden remained modestly inconspicuous, with 
the mere competence that he had had when Joan 
Mortimer first lost her heart to the attractive 
young fellow. After her early death, therefore, 
all intercourse between the two households had 
ceased. 

But it was galling in the extreme to a man of 
Mr. Mortimer's pride that with the loss of the 
Kelden fortune blame of any sort should attach 
to the name that, by her marriage, his sister had, 
however distastefully to him, connected with his 
own. There was not a moment's question in his 
mind, or in his wife's mind, since in all things 
they felt identically. Whatever could legitimately 
be done to put a stop to this hint of shame, must 
be done immediately, and at whatever cost to 
themselves. Abandoning their trip, they had 
come at once to Washington and put up at the 
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New Willard, where early that morning they had 
summoned Payton Dix, their friend and legal 
adviser in his Philadelphia days, to discuss die 
matter with them in all its points. 

The situation, as at first presented, seemed 
hopeless. But in the course of the discussion, 
Dix made an inspired suggestion. It regarded the 
suburban tract which was now Mr. Kelden's 
only hope. This tract, hitherto unsaleable, owing 
to its distance, from the city, lay in one of the 
most beautiful regions of the District, and had 
steadily increased in value as the city had ap- 
proached, till in Dix's opinion it was now worth 
two and a half millions of dollars. A forced 
sale would bring in next to nothing and was out 
of the question. But it seemed to Dix quite 
possible that with Mr. Mortimer's influential 
name to back the scheme, a syndicate of Phila- 
delphia capitalists might be formed for its pur- 
chase and improvement into as attractive and 
accessible a suburb as Cleveland Park. With 
such a sum coming to him, Mr. Kelden would of 
course immediately be put on his feet again, with 
his debts cancelled and his honor cleared, \#hile 
regarded as a mere speculation, the rapid growth 
of the city and the constantly increasing demand 
for suburban dwellings made its success a fore- 
gone conclusion. 

Mr. Mortimer had listened with close attention 
to the elaboration of the idea. He had been 
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accustomed in the past to regard every suggestion 
of Dix's favorably, and being a man who never paid 
himself the poor compliment of departing from 
his habits, he was now readily convinced of the 
excellence of the scheme, and agreed at once to 
Dix's proposition that, with this end in view, 
they should drive out that afternoon to look the 
property over. 

It was therefore as a messenger of good hope 
that* Payton Dix came to the house of his friend 
and won his way across its threshold past the 
scowling Cerberus, now surly with baffled sym- 
pathy. He found Mr. Kelden and Joan seated 
together, hand in hand, absolutely silent, as two 
might sit facing a grave. They had not spoken 
the morning through. How was speech possible, 
where thought was dumb ? 

Mr. Kelden did not rouse even when Dix came 
in, unannounced, save by a light tap on the door 
as he opened it. Joan, however, sat up quickly, 
with wide open startled eyes, anticipating some 
further shock. She was even lovelier in her sudden 
terror than she had looked the night before, Dix 
thought, as he murmured a few reassuring words, 
to which his dimpling smile lent a comforting 
triviality. Then, taking a chair beside them, he 
began upon his story without preamble and in 
studied matter-of-fact tones, toying carelessly 
with his gold eyeglass cord. 

As he proceeded, the name of Mortimer, con- 
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tinually repeated and each time more impres- 
sively, finally struck upon Mr. Kelden's deafened 
ears. He half turned toward Dix, then, rousing 
further as the insistent voice kept on, lent a listless 
attention to what was said. With every word 
that penetrated to his brain his mind grew keener 
and more alive, until finally his entire forces 
became concentrated in the single act of listening. 
Each syllable lent him new strength, until, as 
Dix's project finally became clear to him, his 
despair dropped away as by magic, and his 
invincible hope leaped into full life at a bound. 
He loosened his hand from Joan's and leaned 
forward, alert and keen, and suddenly springing 
to his feet, tossed out his arms like a boy and 
gave a shrill " Hurrah ! " 

It was like seeing a dead man galvanized into 
life. Joan stood up, too, bewildered at the com- 
pleteness of the metamorphosis, and frightened 
by the splendor of the new hope's promise. 
Dix, also instantly on his feet, with that super- 
abundance of manner which seemed to give his 
most ordinary courtesy importance, watched her 
shrewdly. What a sensitive changing face, what 
a rhythm in her slightest movement, what aston- 
ishing unselfconsciousness ! Truly, an opportune 
card in Horace Kelden's hands for ingratiating 
the Mortimers. 

" But Father, Uncle Bryan may not be willing," 
Joan hazarded. " It cannot be safe yet to hope/' 
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" Safe ! It is sure, sure, Joan ! " the old optimist 
shouted, stamping his feet in exultation. " Every 
creditor of mine is as sure of his money as if it 
lay in my palm this moment. Not one will be 
the loser by a penny. I knew it would come out 
right. I knew it must. Why can't people have 
a little patience, show a little trust? The half- 
hearted creatures ! They might have spared 
themselves this horrid night. But it is all sure 
now." He laughed aloud, a laugh as care-free 
and happy as a child's. " Why, Bryan Mortimer 
could pay my debts twice over, were he so 
minded, and not miss it from his bank account/' 

" Hardly that," interposed Dix good-humoredly. 
" There is a popular misconception as to the 
Mortimer wealth. When in Philadelphia I had 
occasion to look pretty closely into their affairs, 
and I have kept in touch with them ever since. 
They have a bare two millions between them." 

" Well, well, two millions or ten millions, what 
does that signify ? " said Mr. Kelden joyously. 
" It is Bryan's name that we want, and his name 
is as solid as the government. He will get ten 
millions more, too, out of this investment, if it is 
managed properly. The wonder is that some 
speculator did not get hold of it years ago. It 
is the finest bit of land about here, created for 
this purpose — just rolling enough — just enough 
variety. Why, there is a ravine in it that is worth 
a million only to look at ! " 
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So he rambled on excitedly, his enthusiasm 
proportioned to his previous depression, until 
Dix finally had to hurry away to keep an engage- 
ment, promising to return in the afternoon with 
the Mortimers. As the door closed behind him, 
Mr. Kelden flung his arms around his daughter 
with a half hysterical laugh. 

" Saved, Joan, saved ! " 

She still dared not allow herself to believe. 
The change from the morning's despair was too 
tremendous, and the vision of Andy haunted her 
ceaselessly. How was that terrible thing to be 
reckoned with, or bettered ? 

"But, Father — " 

" There is no But possible, Joan. Why, that 
property is worth four millions, if a cent. Dix 
underestimates it absurdly. If I let it go at his 
figure — beggars cannot be choosers — I shall 
stipulate at least for cash payment." 

" And all will be paid — all those poor people ? " 

"Yes! Yes!" 

" Every one ? Mrs. Mulligan ? Rose ? All ? " 

" Every one ! Every one ! At the lowest 
figure — Dix's estimate — there will be enough 
to cover my full indebtedness." 

The tears gushed over in Joan's eyes. 

" Then your honor will be saved. O Father, 
Father ! " 

The cry struck to his heart, for what it revealed 
of past dread. The joy went out of his face as 
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suddenly as it had come into it, giving place to 
a look of such bitter humiliation that Joan turned 
her eyes away, unable to endure it. 

" I could not live if my honor were lost," he 
said in a choked voice. " Death and hell were 
preferable." 

Yet the next instant hope had resumed its 
facile sway. He lifted his head, smiling joyously. 

" But why rake up ended torments ? Every- 
thing has come out right, as it was bound to. 
Every one of those poor creatures shall be settled 
with at once in full, if not at double rates to atone 
for their needless fright. That woman, Joan — 
I heard her crying all night long, all night long. 
I could hear nothing else, whichever way I turned. 
Poor cowardly souls ! They shall see if I am to 
be trusted. They shall know if I have their good 
at heart. When once I have seen Bryan — " 
His eyes fell on his daughter's dress. " Joan, my 
darling, change that dark gown. I want you to 
please your uncle. And order luncheon at once, 
will you ? I must be ready to go out the instant 
Bryan comes, and, I am not sure, but I think I 
had no breakfast" 
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CHAPTER VIII 

tjpXCEPT happiness, there is no quicker stimu- 
*~* lant than hope. Under its influence Mr. 
Kelden shook off his lethargy like an outworn 
shell, emerging from it alert, bright-eyed, genial, 
delightful, full of the most charming consideration 
for all about him, his sweet gay smile flashing 
continually over his refined face. The atmosphere 
of the whole house, upstairs and down, changed 
as by magic back to the happy serenity that had 
hitherto characterized it. Mr. Kelden saw the 
next callers himself, sending them away com- 
pletely reassured. Thompson's grave face relaxed 
into its usual tolerant placidity, and William was 
allowed to resume his place at the door. Mrs. 
Carroll felt distinctly done out of her rights. Not 
only had the curtain been rung down, but the 
play seemed likely to be called off the stage for 
good. There was, however, still the Mortimers' 
visit to look forward to. Something unexpected 
might happen yet. 

In anticipation of the visit upon which so much 
depended, and in deference to her father's wish, 
Joan exchanged her serge for a soft white gown 
of extreme simplicity of make, broadly girdled, 
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off to her room for a nap. " Everything seems 
turning out tamely, after all." 

But to Joan, in the added security of her hope, 
life had taken on a different aspect within the 
last hour. Full of emotions that imperatively 
demanded an outlet, she went to the music room 
and shut herself in with her violin, playing snatches 
of every fantastic theme that she could think of, 
interweaving them with an improvisation of her 
own — a wild sweet strain with a recurrent melody 
like a persistent thought. Whatever the thought 
was, she could not have framed it in words. She 
was no longer thinking, but feeling — feeling 
intensely; and when once thought has passed 
into the realm of pure emotion, there is no expres- 
sion possible to it except through music, which 
is the language of the inexpressible, giving voice 
to whatever lies dumb and unformulated within 
the soul, and revealing to it unguessed heights 
and depths within itself. For music is one of our 
most subtle links with the infinite and unknowable, 
and another irrefutable proof handed down 
through the ages that "God has a few of us 
whom he whispers in the ear." 

Joan was standing at the farther end of the 
room, a slender white figure, exquisitely graceful 
from the free poise of her head and curves of her 
lifted arms to the lines of her delicately rounded 
limbs, about which her gown fell in long plain 
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folds to the floor. Her hair, in its wonderful hues 
of burnished copper, seemed alive with light as it 
stood up in crisp waves around her small dreamy 
face, lending her a touch of glorious color. 

As she stood so, with downcast eyes, lost to all 
around her, a voice suddenly sounded close behind 
her, low, vibrant, and as full of melody as if it 
were a part of her music ; and hearing it, the 
inarticulate confusion of her thoughts instantane- 
ously resolved itself into conscious harmony like 
a completed chord. 

" Joan ! " 

He had never named her so before. The bow 
dropped from her hand. Everything between 
that moment and the unfinished moment of the 
evening before was swept tumultuously away, 
as tracks in the sand are obliterated by the rushing 
of a mighty wind, and she waited, as she had 
waited then, for that which must inevitably follow. 

" Joan ! " Jessup said again. And this time 
it was a direct call from his heart to hers. 

She turned part way toward him, still with 
downcast eyes, shaken with an unreasoning 
rapture, her head thrown back half proudly, 
half shyly, her whole transparent face illumined 
as by an actual light shed from between the 
drooping lashes. 

Jessup took the violin from her unresisting 
fingers and laid it down, while she stood passive. 
Then folding her close in his arms, he kissed her 
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very gently on the mouth, all with a curiously 
controlled manner extraordinarily expressive of 
intense feeling. 

" My wife. My little wife," he said. 

His tone gave the words the finality of a vow 
spoken before an altar. For a moment Joan 
leaned against his breast like a gathered lily, 
trembling and white, in silent surrender. Then 
she withdrew herself, looking up at him for the 
first time. The glory in her eyes was startling. 

" You wish it ? — in spite of what has hap- 
pened ? " 

He stood looking down at her, his face beau- 
tiful with tenderness. " In spite of it ? This 
gives you to me. Joan, I did not imagine 
it was in human power to love as I have loved 
you since the day I first knew you. But I would 
have cut out my tongue sooner than tell you so 
before — you rich, I poor." 

Joan sank upon a great divan that spanned the 
width of the room, her clear truth-telling eyes 
still lifted to his. " You must have known that 
I loved you. How could you let such a thing as 
money come between us — between you and 
me — Julian ? " 

At the way she said his name his pulses leaped. 
He remained a moment perfectly still, too strongly 
moved to speak. Then he came and sat down 
beside her. 

" I am clumsy at expressing myself," he began, 
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in the restrained tones belonging to his deepest 
feeling. " Any way, ' there's beggary in the love 
that can be reckoned/ So I can't say what it 
means to me when you admit that you love me. 
I can't say what you are to me. Still, I do not 
love all the world as you do. I have no family 
ties. I make few friends. There is only you. 
And I give you all of me. My whole strength — 
my entire entity — is love for you." He bent 
toward her, and his voice thrilled her heart- 
strings. " Joan, I give you the concentrated love 
of my lifetime, past, present, and to come." 

Joan clasped her hands together tightly. 

" Do believe," she said tremulously, " that I 
love you more, not less, through loving others, 
too. It is as if love had made a garden about me 
all my life, and I gave you its supreme flower. 
Isn't that better worth having, through being 
chief where all are beautiful, than if it were the 
one bloom of a desert ? Are you content ? " 

" Content ! " Jessup murmured, stooping to 
look into her face. " The meagre word ! Are 
you content, Joan ? " 

She did not answer, but the light in her eyes 
grew wonderful. 

Jessup stooped closer. " Joan, give me a dis- 
tinct promise. Say it in so many words. Say, 
' Julian, I promise to marry you.' " 

She repeated the words without hesitation, 
very solemnly, " Julian, I promise to marry you." 
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And as she said them, she lifted her face to 
his. 

He bent nearer, without touching her. " Joan, 
from this hour we belong to each other till death." 

" And through the afterward," she said. 

Then he kissed her, and that which was in 
their hearts took speech from them. 

They sat so for a time, silent, like souls awaiting 
benediction, till Jessup abruptly got up, and 
placing a chair in front of her, sat down facing 
her. 

" Let me be explicit," he said, scowling a little 
in his earnestness. " I should have explained my 
position to you first, only I knew that wealth 
mattered no more to you than to me. To neither 
of us is it an essential. We both hold other 
things better worth striving for. So, though I 
let your money stand between us because of my 
infernal pride, I am not letting my lack of it stand 
between us. But you must understand that I 
shall never be a rich man. My pen is not a 
fortune winner. I am, and I shall always be, 
comparatively poor. Do you realize how little 
I am offering you ? " 

Joan looked at him as he sat there, straight and 
strong and clean-souled, the type of all that is 
sincere and fine in manhood, and her face sud- 
denly changed. " But I — what do I bring to 
you? Only a name that — O Julian! — my 
father — " 
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Jessup interrupted her. 

" Joan," he said very seriously, bending down 
his head to bring his clear gray eyes on a level 
with hers, " whatever may be to come to you of 
trouble — even disgrace — remember that it is 
my privilege to bear it with you. But no shame 
will attach to this failure, when all is known. 
Your father would die sooner than consciously 
do wrong. I have absolute confidence that his 
honor will be cleared." 

" It is to be ! " Joan cried exultantly. " There 
is a plan — My father will be able to pay all his 
debts — all — in full ! If it had been different — 
ah, you did not guess how much nearer this came 
to separating us than my wealth ! I would never 
have come to you — not with that stain on our 
names. And last night, when I thought — not of 
you — I could not let myself think of you — but 
of those poor people — their despair, their suf- 
fering — you can't conceive what a horror last 
night was. You can't — " She broke down, 
shivering, as the whole miserable experience 
swept back upon her with added force, like a 
recurring pain defying its narcotic. 

Jessup seated himself again beside her, and 
drew her up to him. 

" Do you believe for an instant that I would 
have allowed any disgrace, fancied or real, to 
separate us ? Your troubles are mine. I suffered 
for you, last night — immensely, as I knew you 
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suffered. Don't sob so, Joan. It hurts to hear 
you. And there will be no suffering now. All is 
to be righted." 

" No ! That is the cruelty of it ! " Joan cried, 
throwing out both hands passionately, as again 
the vision of the morning flashed horribly upon 
her. " No wrong can ever be wholly righted. 
Some terrible consequence always follows. No- 
thing can bring Andy back to life. Oh, how 
heartless of me to forget! How can I be so 
happy ! " 

" That, you know, is morbid," Jessup said very 
quietly, his hand closing firmly upon hers in a 
steady tranquillizing pressure. " When should 
we two ever have the right to happiness — selfish 
happiness, if you choose — if not on the day that 
gives us to each other? Not even our wedding 
day can be more sacred to us. Joan, forget 
everything for the next hour — everything, except 
me. Look up, my little white flower. Do you 
hear me — Joan — darling ? No, look up. Look 
at me." 

And wooed by the irresistible tenderness of 
the voice so close above her, Joan looked up; 
and looking, forgot. 
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CHAPTER IX 

*T*HE Mercedes was fulfilling all its costly 
■*• promises. Mr. Mortimer, guiding it with 
a dexterous and cautious hand, missed none of 
the glances of admiration or envy which followed 
him. He held himself splendidly erect, feeling 
acutely that he was presenting to the world at 
that rich moment, did the world but know it, 
the pleasing spectacle of an irreproachable mor- 
tal at the zenith of everything desirable. Con- 
spicuously handsome, well-born and prosperous, 
with a wife by his side as conspicuously so as 
himself, he was bowling over the asphalted pave- 
ments in a machine conspicuously of the highest 
price, latest make and finest finish, on his way to 
embark, at a considerable pecuniary gain, upon 
the most conspicuously unselfish enterprise of 
his life. 

To be puritanically virtuous and successful as 
well, successful in a comfortable, material, strictly 
personal sense, is the rarest combination of con- 
ditions, and some self-laudation may be pardoned 
to the man who has compassed it. And a philan- 
thropic act, which, while conferring an immense 
obligation upon another, not only entails no 
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sacrifice, but ensures its own substantial reward, 
is, naturally, of all altruism the form most 
agreeable to a not disproportionately altruistic 
nature. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, 
that Mr. Mortimer and his wife, they econom- 
ically having but one set of sentiments between 
them, were in a remarkably genial mood, and 
they exchanged observations with each other 
and with the two on the seat behind of the sort 
that passes for jocose with those destitute of the 
sense of humor. For this is not an age of miracles. 
Irreconcilables are not to be conciliated, and a 
sense of humor is incompatible with taking one- 
self seriously. 

The party soon emerged from Washington 
into the beautiful country which lies so close around 
it, as the wholesomeness of nature lies every- 
where rebukingly near to man's artificialities. 
It seemed impossible that so great a capital 
could be lying in such close proximity, except 
when now and then at the dip of some hill, the 
tip of the monument, rising slenderly into view 
like a lifted white finger, or a flash from the 
Library's gilded dome, signalled the city's near- 
ness. 

The outlying suburban homes were presently 
left behind, and they found themselves on a 
comparatively rough and unfrequented country 
road, which ran, apparently at its own caprice, 
through stretches of empty meadow lands, or 
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skirted shadowy edges of woods as wild as if 
foot of man had never disturbed their solitudes. 
Over all was that indescribable sense of peace 
which is a legacy left to nature from the days 
before the making of man, when God looked upon 
the earth, and declared his creation good. 

It was a day with tonic in the air. Every breath 
was an exhilaration, and everything was at its 
freshest. The morning's heavy shower seemed to 
have rushed forward the vegetation into that 
universal delicate transparency of greenness known 
only to April verdure. Each turn of the road 
brought them face to face with some new and beau- 
tiful scenic effect. Mr. and Mrs. Mortimer, con- 
sistently preferring the formalities and restraints of 
cultivation, were not admirers of nature, even in 
her loveliest lawlessness. Yet even they were, in 
a tongue-tied unresponsive fashion, impressed 
with the graciousness of the untutored world 
about them, while Mr. Kelden, only lately released 
from his hideous nightmare, and always keenly 
susceptible to that beauty which man, at his 
cleverest, but haltingly imitates, was in a state 
bordering on rapture. The loveliness about him 
flowed over his soul in waves, washing it clean 
of its trouble, and filling it with that ineffable 
unexplainable content which is nature's eternal 
gift to her lovers. He drew the crisp air into his 
dilating nostrils with long appreciative inhala- 
tions. His blue eyes shone with interest. No 
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weed was too humble to escape his notice. No 
bird but received a loving and grateful glance. 
For the time he completely forgot the purpose of 
the drive. He might have been on a mere pleasure 
excursion with friends of his childhood, of whose 
enjoyment he was as assured as of his own, and 
for whom, in gratitude for a happy past, he could 
not do enough. All the simplicity, sweetness and 
generosity of his character stood out alluringly, 
as if spring's magic touch had fallen warm upon 
his heart, bringing whatever was best in it to 
flower. Even Dix had rarely seen him so magnet- 
ically and unconsciously delightful. 

The Mortimers were evidently both surprised 
and attracted, and Dix withdrew as much into 
the background as possible, in order to leave the 
charm to work its undivided effect upon the two 
whose sympathetic interest it was so important 
to secure. It was not solely, nor chiefly, for 
Mr. Kelden's sake that the success of this scheme 
lay so near to Dix's heart. Few actions are 
the result of unmixed motives, and the primary 
factor in Dix's anxiety to retrieve his friend's 
fortunes lay in the fact that he was himself involved 
in Mr. Kelden's failure to the extent of ninety- 
six thousand dollars. Money was always sacred 
to Payton Dix, but the loss of this sum, though 
it would by no means cripple him, would seriously 
interfere with the purchase of a most characteristic 
Titian upon which he had long had a covetous 
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eye, and above all of a Rembrandt, rarer, if less 
interesting, which had but lately been discovered 
hidden beneath a coating of some disguising 
foreign substance, and for which he had been 
bargaining with a stubborn London dealer for 
several months. To lose these crowning gems 
would be to nullify in his eyes the value of his 
entire collection. That fear was a spur, and his 
every faculty was widely awake to the possibilities 
of the present situation, nothing being of too small 
account that might in any way help forward the 
desired issue. 

It was therefore with deep satisfaction that he 
noted the Mortimers , increasing friendliness. As 
they approached their destination, however, he 
recalled them to the object of their outing, inter- 
rupting the flow of easy talk to call attention to 
the possibility of a trolley line along the route 
they had come, or to the desirability of a short- 
cut across an intersecting field, or to some other 
point connected with their project. 

" A trolley could of course be run almost at 
the speed of this superb machine," he observed, 
glancing over Mr. Mortimer's shoulder at the 
figure recorded on the indicator. " I think it 
need take little over half an hour to cover the 
distance from the city limits to the entrance of the 
proposed park. We are upon its confines now." 

" So we are ! " exclaimed Mr. Kelden, standing 
up in his seat for a better view of the surroundings. 
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" My property begins at the foot of this hill that 
we are coming to. To your right, please, Bryan." 

Mr. Mortimer turned the car with a graceful 
sweep into the lane indicated, and soon they were 
flying down the hill in question. But as they 
rounded a sharp curve, going at the rate of thirty 
miles an hour, the machine skidded over a bit 
of ground left slippery by the morning's rain, 
and swerving violently from the road, plunged 
off a steep embankment, and with a sickening 
sound of splintering wood, exploding gas, and 
bursting tires, crashed full upon the trunk of a 
century-old oak that stood like a patriarch by the 
wayside. 

The shock threw out all four of the occupants, 
flinging the two in the front seat headlong against 
the tree. Mr. Kelden, stunned, but 'unhurt, 
staggered to his feet from the thick turf upon 
which he had chanced, while Dix, caught by 
the foot in one of the wheels, sat up and extricated 
the entangled member with a groan. But the 
Mortimers remained motionless upon their faces, 
side by side where they had fallen, the giant 
branches above them quivering from the impetus 
of the collision, while a flock of startled crows 
soared screaming into the sky. 

"Bryan!— Marcellat" Mr. Kelden called 
frantically, as he rushed over to them. 

There was no reply, save the hoarse cawing of 
the birds, as they swooped and rose and swooped 
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again before settling into their heavy-winged 
flight away. In an agony of alarm Mr. Kelden 
took first one and then the other by the shoulders, 
and turned them face upward. They lay before 
him ashen white, with fixed half-open eyes, 
breathing almost undiscernibly. There was neither 
wound nor bruise on the man's handsome face, 
nor on the woman's, save for a tiny stream of 
blood that trickled red upon her cheek from a 
scratch above. Mr. Kelden felt in vain for the 
pulse at either wrist. 

" My God ! " he cried. " Are they gone ? It 
cannot be possible ! " 

Dix dragged himself painfully up beside them 
in a sitting posture, his face almost as white as 
theirs, and stooped close over them. 

" They are breathing still. But — Kelden, 
this is horrible ! " 

" They are breathing ? " Mr. Kelden instantly 
took heart with the reassurance. Desperately, 
yet with utmost tenderness of touch, he loosened 
their collars, tore off their gloves to chafe their 
hands, fanned their faces with his hat, strove 
in every possible way to revive them. " Help me ! 
Do something ! Is there no brandy — no water — 
to be got ? Let us stop this bleeding at least." 

Dix pulled himself up with difficulty upon his 
uninjured foot, steadying himself by a sapling, 
and looking anxiously about. Up and down the 
long road not a creature was in sight. The last 
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house that they had passed was a quarter of a 
mile away. He tried to step on his wounded foot 
and went deathly sick, collapsing in a heap upon 
the grass. 

" I can't," he gasped, rocking back and forth. 
" My foot is useless. Run, Kelden ! get help — 
a doctor — stretchers — what you can. Leave 
that, man. There is not a moment to lose. Can't 
you see that they are dying ? Run ! Run ! " 

He pointed to Bryan Mortimer's face. Over it 
a bluish-gray tint was slowly stealing, and a 
strange far-away look that made him seem already 
not of earth. Mr. Kelden sprang to his feet, 
dropping his stained handkerchief, and set off 
at full speed the way that they had come, with one 
despairing backward glance over his shoulder as 
he ran. 

Dix was left sitting alone behind the over- 
turned machine beside the two silent figures on 
the ground. Save for the cry of the birds in the 
distance, discordant and intermittent, the foot- 
steps hurrying up the hill were the only sound upon 
the silence. They echoed back more and more 
faintly, more and more irregularly, like broken 
beats of a dying heart. Then they ceased, and 
the birds' call came from farther and farther 
away, softened into a moan. The slanting after- 
noon light threw flickering April shadows upon 
the motionless two, like ghostly hands beckoning 
them into the unknown. Dix watched, his every 
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sense strained to its highest pitch. As he looked, 
the slightest of tremors ran through Bryan Morti- 
mer's frame. The eyelids lifted. He sighed 
once, twice, very softly, and with the second sigh 
expired. 

Dix went white, recoiling involuntarily. Who 
can note, unshaken, that momentous instant 
when the miracle that man calls life is overborne 
by that greater miracle called death ? Presently, 
recovering himself, he leaned forward, though 
still hesitating; then leaning nearer, he closed 
the unseeing eyes, and folded the bloodless hands 
across the breast. The woman breathed faintly on. 

The slanting shadows grew longer, thinner, 
more ghostly. They wrote Peace in pale wavering 
letters across the dead man's face. They beckoned 
to the dying woman still. Up and down the long 
road no one came in sight. A last faint cry from 
the vanished birds floated back like the end of a 
sigh. The minutes crept interminably on. And 
Dix sat and thought. 

There was the sound of steps at last. In spite 
of his defective hearing, Dix caught them while 
they were still far. He cast a swift glance at 
Marcella Mortimer. Over her face, too, that cold 
gray veil was falling. Dix listened with straining 
ears. The steps came rapidly nearer — uneven 
steps that stumbled every few paces, that flagged 
and faltered, yet kept desperately on. Again 
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Dix looked narrowly into the woman's face, 
holding his breath as he looked. The steps were 
approaching fast. And Death was coming on a 
run. Which would win ? 

The unsteady steps rounded the curve in the 
road, began the steep descent. A strange look 
crossed Dix's face. And now Horace Kelden 
came up, panting in great laboring breaths, 
his white hair matted to his head, the sweat 
standing out in big beads upon him. At sight of 
his brother-in-law he stopped short, throwing 
up his hands. 

" Dead ! " 

Dix bent his head. 

Mr. Kelden drew a gulping breath. " Mar- 
cella ? " 

Dix glanced up and down the road. " She is 
going fast. Is any one coming ? " 

" I found only a crippled old woman." 

" Then no one is coming ? " 

" There was a telephone. I called up the 
hospital. It was all I could do." 

" They will be too late." 

" Oh, let us hope not ! Perhaps we can still 
save Marcella." 

As he again said her name, she opened her 
eyes full. Mr. Kelden sprang to her side. " Mar- 
cella ! Marcella!" 

Dix looked quickly up and down the road. 
There was no one in sight, 
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" Marcella! " 

Her eyes rested on Mr. Kelden, recognized him. 
A quiver fluttered the high-bred lips. The long 
white fingers plucked aimlessly at the grass on 
either side. She feebly essayed to turn her head, 
saw her husband, and with a choking cry tried 
to drag herself nearer him. The cry died away 
in her throat in a prolonged low rattle. A shudder 
shook her. Her head dropped lifelessly back. 

Mr. Kelden fell on his knees, raising his clasped 
hands high, profoundly moved. 

" O God," he cried aloud, " receive back these 
departed souls into thy keeping ! " 

Again Dix looked up and down the road, up 
and down and all around while in the act of 
closing Marcella Mortimer's eyes, and decently 
crossing her hands above her heart. Still there 
was no one- anywhere in sight. Nor was there 
anywhere a sound, save only the broken sobbing 
voice raised in petition to that Power of Powers 
back of all living forces, which, however unrecog- 
nized and uncomprehended, however doubted, for- 
sworn or miscalled, instantly becomes to every 
soul, in its moment of need, a personal and a 
present God. 

Dix listened breathlessly, though not to the 
prayer. There was no other sound. It was 
growing late. The long flickering afternoon lights 
were gone. The mask of death lay unrelieved 
upon the faces of the united pair, and over all 
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lay the chill violet shadow of the hill that hid the 
sun. 

The voice ceased. Dix reached out a hand. 
" Kelden ! " 

He looked round, haggard-faced. 

" Sit here, by me," Dix said authoritatively. 
" I can't speak so — across them." 

Mr. Kelden came slowly round to where Dix 
sat nursing his foot, and dropping beside him 
buried his face in his hands. 

" Strange that Bryan Mortimer should have 
died first," Dix began, in low, almost mumbling 
tones. " Women usually go first in such acci- 
dents. They have less vitality than men. Where 
priority of death cannot be determined — where 
there are no witnesses — it is taken for granted 
that the woman died first." 

Mr. Kelden made no reply. His soul felt numb 
and small, confronted with the appalling mystery 
and dignity of death. 

Dix turned part way round, to bring those 
two straight figures with their solemnly folded 
hands and closed eyes out of sight. His voice, 
lower, more hurried, took on a compelling dis- 
tinctness. Each rapid syllable fell like a stroke 
on an anvil. 

" Do you know what would have happened, 
if Mrs. Mortimer had died first ? I can tell you, 
for I was their attorney, and by their wills I am 
their sole executor. Those wills were drawn up 
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in my Philadelphia office years ago. I have them 
in my safe now. They made no later ones. -" Each 
left everything unconditionally to the other." 

Mr. Kelden did not hear. He had raised his 
heady and his eyes, blue as the sky and open as 
a child's, rested, full of pain, on the two who 
had been so unfriendly to him through all these 
years when they might have joined hands, and 
toward whom he had never harbored an ungentle 
thought. 

Dix touched his arm again, with unrestrained 
impatience. 

" They never expected to die together. Nobody 
could have foreseen such an accident. But in 
consequence, their united fortune — two millions, 
you understand — goes to the next of kin, to his 
heir or to her heir, according to which one sur- 
vived the other — that is, do you understand ? 
to Archibald Hallam, or to your daughter Joan. If 
Mrs. Mortimer had died first — Kelden, do you 
hear ? Are you listening ? " 

The other drew a heavy sigh, " To think 
that this can be ! that they should both be dead ! " 

" Think of yourself — of the vast consequences 
to yourself! If Mrs. Mortimer had died first — " 

" Poor Marcella ! Poor Bryan ! " 

Dix turned on him irritably. 

" Have you forgotten that by their death you 
are again a ruined man ? You would not be — 
if Mrs. Mortimer had died first." 
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" Ah, if neither had died ! " Mr. Kelden cried 
with tremulous yearning. " A little more and 
we should have become friends — my Joan's 
people and I. Now — " 

" Listen ! " Dix said peremptorily. " You 
must listen. You must understand. If Mrs! 
Mortimer had died first, your daughter would 
have inherited. All would have been yours — 
if Mrs. Mortimer had died first." 

Mr. Kelden looked round, vaguely startled. 
" If? If? Why do you harp so on that if? I 
saw poor Marcella die. Bryan was already dead." 

Perhaps the occasion oftener reveals the man 
than makes him. At any rate, under the stress 
of the last few minutes, Dix's naked inner nature, 
calculating, hard, unflinching, slipped temporarily 
out of the sheath of his suavity as a sword slips 
out of its scabbard. He met Mr. Kelden's startled 
glance with one of contempt. 

" Don't be a fool, Kelden. They are both 
dead. Look at it sensibly. The vital point is 
the inheritance. What has Mrs. Mortimer's 
paltry fifteen or twenty minutes longer of half- 
dead life really to do with it? Which is more 
natural — more fitting ? — that their fortune 
should go to Hallam, who has no need of it — 
who will make ducks and drakes of it, squandering 
it on every conceivable folly or worse, with no 
penny's worth of good to any one and incalculable 
harm to himself, or that it should go to your 
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daughter, pay your debts and redeem your 
reputation ? — for of course there is no question 
as to the use Miss Kelden would put it to." 

A frightened comprehension glimmered in Mr. 
Kelden's eyes. 

" My debts ? — pay my debts ? But Bryan 
went first. Archie is Marcella's next of kin." 

Dix threw back his head and listened. Was 
that a sound in the distance ? He cursed his 
deafness as he strained his ears to distinguish. 
The sound grew louder, clearer. Yes. It was hoof 
beats galloping far up the road. He put his 
mouth close to Mr. Kelden's ear. 

" Your daughter is next of kin — if you choose 
to have it so." 

Every particle of color left Mr. Kelden's face. 
He caught at Dix's arm in alarm at the monstrous 
suggestion. 

" Marcella died last. I could not — Joan 
could not — " 

Dix shook off his hand. " Damn your could- 
nots ! Which would these two lying here choose 
for their heir — your daughter, or the worthless 
fellow whom they openly denounced to-day ? " 

The faint rhythmic sound beat louder on the 
silence. Dix set his teeth. 

" What has that to do with it ? " Mr. Kelden 
remonstrated feebly, shaken by the speciousness 
of the temptation and the magnitude of the need. 
" According to law, the money is Archie's." 
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" To hell with the law ! " Dix cried angrily. 
" Who knows that Mrs. Mortimer died first ? 
Who will ever know, if you hold your damned 
tongue ? Say nothing. Simply say nothing. 
What sin is there in that ? " 

The sound of galloping hoof beats fell distinctly 
on the air. Mr. Kelden shuddered. Could it be 
right? — not for himself — never for himself, 
nor for Joan. He could still work for Joan. But 
for the sake of those others — the poor who had 
trusted him, hazarded their all in his hands — ? 
The torture of the past night swept over him with 
redoubled intensity. In one horrible forecast he 
saw the angry faces of the men, the agonized tears 
of the women, the intolerable suffering, the 
intolerable despair, all, all that would be, all that 
he could avert, for but the withholding of a word ! 
His senses, blunted with sympathy, were past 
power of discrimination. The question of right 
or wrong grew dim, disappeared, before his 
passionate desire to undo the wrong he had 
already done. For himself it was dishonor either 
way. For those others, ruin or relief, according 
as he spoke, or was silent. Ah, God, which 
should it be ! which should it be ! The clang of 
the galloping hoofs rang louder and louder as 
he crouched at the feet of the dead, balancing 
relief against ruin. Now the horses were at the 
brow of the hill. Now they were upon the de- 
scent. And now he heard nothing anywhere 
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save hoof beats, pounding furiously inside his 
brain. 

" You did not see Bryan Mortimer die," Dix 
muttered, so close to his ear that it seemed his 
own thought speaking. " You cannot swear 
when he died. Keep silent." 

Mr. Kelden was beyond speech. He made an 
inarticulate noise in his throat. 

Two ambulances dashed toward them. 

" Say nothing ! " Dix commanded between 
closed teeth. 

Mr. Kelden crouched lower. Ruin or relief? 
Ruin or relief ? Which? Which? 

The ambulances halted the other side of the 
car. Two young surgeons, white-clad, quick- 
eyed, swung themselves out and hurried around 
the wreck. Dix drew himself into a stand- 
ing posture, leaning a hand on Mr. Kelden's 
shoulder. 

" You are too late, gentlemen, as I feared," 
he said very gravely. 

The young men cast a swift glance at the two 
lying side by side under the drooping boughs, 
straight and still, their white faces full of that 
noble awe that death lends, as if in the last instant 
of life there fell across the features a faint imprint 
from that infinity which is the soul's new birth- 
right. They recognized at once that no human 
aid was called for here. But in fulfilment of the 
duties of their office, they silently went through a 
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perfunctory verifying examination, then stood up, 
murmuring some sympathetic commonplace, and 
looked inquiringly across at Mr. Kelden's drooping 
figure. 

" Their brother-in-law," Dix said, explanatorily. 
" He is unhurt." 

He moved slightly as he spoke, and involuntarily 
winced. The ready eye of the older surgeon 
observed it. 

" And you ? " he asked briskly, his face brighten- 
ing in the presence of some possible need of 
service. 

" My foot. It is nothing — a wrench. But I 
cannot walk." 

The ambulance drivers, leaving their horses, 
were eagerly examining the broken machine, 
human wrecks concerning them less than this 
ruined masterpiece of man's invention. The 
younger surgeon joined them, looking it over 
with scientific interest, calculating the force 
with which it had struck the oak, and measuring 
with his finger the depth of the great gash cut in 
its trunk. 

" What a hideous chance ! " he commented. 
" An inch or two either way might have saved one 
of them. They died on the spot? Simultane- 
ously ? " He looked over at Dix. 

Dix's hand still leaned on Mr. Kelden's shoulder. 

" No," he answered, slowly, and very dis- 
tinctly. " Not instantaneously. And not simul- 
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taneously. Mr. Mortimer survived his wife by 
twenty minutes." 

" Ah ? " returned the younger surgeon, politely 
interested. " Did he linger so long ? Poor 
fellow." 

Mr. Kelden turned a ghastly color. He straight- 
ened himself with a jerk and moistened his dry 
lips as if to speak. The iron grip on his shoulder 
tightened like a vice. He moved feebly under it, 
endeavoring to shake it off, and sank together 
again gasping for breath, his unspoken words 
gripping him stiflingly by the throat. 

The elder surgeon cast a glance of professional 
pity in his direction, and turned to the work in 
hand. 

" Now for a look at your foot, sir, if you please. 
Ah ! Nothing serious. Dr. Dana, will you help 
me here ? We can be ready to go back in a few 
minutes." 
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CHAPTER X 

' I V HE day contained a wealth of surprises for 
A Mrs. Carroll. She had barely finished a 
rejuvenating nap, and was lazily descending the 
broad stairs, when Archibald Hallam again 
appeared in the hall below. She paused, fully 
alive to the effectiveness of a crimson-covered 
stairway as a setting, and looked at him in amuse- 
ment. 

" Why don't you live here ? " she suggested 
airily. " That would save your coming back so 
often." 

A second glance at him, however, hurried her 
down the steps, her face alive with anticipation. 

"What is the, matter? What has happened 
now?" 

Hallam mechanically offered his hand, as if 
meeting her for the first time that day. " Where 
is Joan ? " 

" In the music-room. She has been there for 
ages. By the way, — " she glanced at Thompson, 
lingering respectfully in the background, and 
lowered her voice, — " Mr. Jessup is there, too." 

Hallam's face twitched. 

" Hang the beggar ! What is he doing here at 
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a time like this ? " he said aloud, recklessly 
unmindful of Thompson. " Can't you get him 
away ? I must see Joan immediately/* 

Mrs. Carroirs face became an importunate 
interrogation point. There is a profound gulf 
between legitimate interest and lawless curiosity, 
but many cross it constantly, and with shameful 
ease. 

" What is it, Mr. Hallam ? What new trouble 
is there ? " 

She fairly bridled with expectation, as a score 
of monstrous possibilities wrote themselves out 
mentally before her in giant headlines. Thompson 
found urgent business at the hat rack. In this 
day of agitations it was wise to be near at hand. 
His dignified back was stiff with apprehension. 
Whatever harm befalls the master affects each 
member below stairs, and from his servants, 
therefore, even if not from his friends, every 
householder, in his reverses, may be sure of 
sincerest sympathy. 

Hallam raised his voice somewhat for the 
benefit of the old family retainer. 

" Mr. Dix telephoned me from the station- 
Mr. Kelden and he are on their way to Phila- 
delphia, with — " He bit his lip and left 
sentence unfinished, the fit words being so exc 
ingly unpleasant to use. " They told me of 
break the news to Joan." 

" On the way to Philadelphia ? But why 
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earth ? " demanded Mrs. Carroll greedily, opening 
her bright eyes wide. " Heavens ! What is it ? " 

Something like amusement shot through Hal- 
lam's unusual gravity. He felt as if feeding nuts 
to a squirrel. 

" There's the devil's work to pay — a horrid 
accident. Mr. Kelden is all right. But call Joan, 
will you, please ? And get rid of Jessup." 

As he spoke, the door of the music-room 
opened and the two came out, bringing with them 
an atmosphere of such perceptible brightness 
that it was as if a flood of sunshine had been 
thrown across the twilight of the hall. Mrs. 
Carroll flew excitedly to meet them. 

" O Joan ! There has been an accident — a 
frightful accident! Hurry! I want to hear 
about it." 

" Not your father — he is all right — not even 
a bruise," Hallam called out reassuringly, as 
Joan stood still, terrified, all her brightness under 
instant eclipse. 

" No, no. Cousin Horace is quite all right," 
Mrs. Carroll encouraged her cheerily. " But it 
is something awful. Mr. Hallam is here to tell 
us about it. Come into the den, Joan. Mr. 
Jessup will excuse you, I know. Come, dear." 

Joan reached out her hand to Jessup, who 
took it and held it fast. 

" I have no secrets from Mr. Jessup any more, 
Cousin Neely. Come with us, Julian." 
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Mrs. Carroll stood rooted to the spot, staring 
in astonishment. Even Thompson, while con- 
tinuing diligently to brush Hallam's hat, glanced 
furtively around. Hallam went white to the lips. 

" Congratulations seem to be in order/* he 
remarked with impertinent suavity. " But they 
must wait. My news claims precedence. There 
is no need of closed doors, Mrs. Carroll. You 
can listen, too, Thompson. It is no secret. The 
newsboys will be crying it directly. The car 
slipped down an embankment and brought up 
against a tree. Mr. and Mrs. Bryan Mortimer 
were both killed. " He directed the last words 
full at Joan, like missiles of vengeance flung with 
deadly smoothness. No one would have guessed 
that his message was of any interest to himself. 
" That was what I was deputed to break to you. 
Pray don't let it interfere with your happiness." 

The horrified cry came from Mrs. Carroll and 
the old servant. Joan made no sound. But she 
turned so white that Jessup put his arm quickly 
around her, afraid lest she should fall. Hallam's 
black eyes lightened offensively as he saw the 
movement. A supreme nonchalance came into 
his manner. 

" I don't know that I have anything more to 
announce. Mr. Kelden will write you all details 
from Philadelphia. He will not return, of course, 
till after the funeral. I go on to-night." He made 
a motion toward the door. 
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" Archie — wait ! " cried Joan, finding her 
voice and springing toward him. 

He turned, with a detached, almost a jaunty, 
air, repelling under the circumstances, but worn 
with bravery to conceal his emotion. Joan's 
engagement was a blow in his face. He was 
suffering horribly, and suffering of any kind was 
new to him. 

" Oh, by the way," he said, " I forgot. Mr. 
Dix charged me to tell you. He drew up the wills, 
and so knows it all, as usual. This is very 
important. This should particularly interest Mr. 
Jessup." He nodded to Jessup with preposterous 
impudence. " You are the heir, Joan. The 
Mortimer fortune is to go to you. Let me con- 
gratulate both of you before I go. Joan — 
this once — my right of cousinship — " 

Catching her to him with the words, he kissed 
her with sudden fierceness, and at once releasing 
her, made a ceremonious bow to the others, took 
his hat from the startled butler, and let himself 
out of the front door. 

Joan quivered with indignation at the rude 
touch, though the nominal relationship between 
them through many intimate years had seemed 
so real a tie to all her world as to furnish Hallam 
with some excuse for his boldness. But resent- 
ment could not long hold Joan's thoughts in her 
horror of the catastrophe that Hallam had so 
pitilessly announced. She could hardly feel any 
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personal loss in the death of an uncle and aunt 
whom she had barely known. But the manner of 
that death would have won her swift sympathy 
for total strangers, and aroused it so much the 
more now. For say what we will as to the greater 
strength of ties due to choice rather than to birth, 
the natural bond carries with it a mysterious 
supremacy which imperatively asserts itself under 
any stress. Living, the deeds of a kinsman reflect 
their glory or their infamy upon us in direct pro- 
portion to the amount of our blood that he bears 
in his veins; and dead, however unknown or 
unloved, we bury a part of ourselves in his grave. 
Dazed and mute, almost doubting the truth 
of Hallam's news, Joan had led the way into the 
library. They were standing there, grouped at 
one end, in that uncertainty of further action 
that follows upon any great shock, even Mrs. 
Carroll temporarily sobered into silence, when a 
peal at the bell sent Thompson hurrying to the 
door. An instant later he stood before Joan with 
a telegram. She took it from the salver with 
frightened fingers, handing it to Jessup to open. 
It was from Mr. Kelden, sent from the train on 
his way to Philadelphia. Jessup gave Joan a 
reassuring glance, and read out the long char- 
acteristic message. 

" * Fear shock for you. Sent Archie to break 
news in my stead. I had to come on. It is terrible, 
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but they seemed not to suffer. Don't worry for 
me. Escaped unhurt. Will write immediately. 

" ' Horace Kelden/ " 

" Then it is all true — really true ! " Joan 
exclaimed, the tears raining down her face. " It 
seemed as if there must be a mistake. It is only 
a few hours since they stood here with us, strong 
and well. How can I realize it? And to think 
that perhaps — that my father, too — " 

She could not finish. She was by now alto- 
gether overcome, the amazing strain of the last 
twenty-four hours telling severely on her slight 
physique. Jessup drew her up to him, regardless 
of Mrs. Carroll's presence, and let her sob her 
heart out on his breast, soothed through all her 
distress by the steadiness of the strong and tender 
arm about her. 

There was another peal at the bell, followed 
almost instantaneously by a second and presently 
by a third. Mrs. Carroll tiptoed to the door and 
peeped into the hall. 

" Reporters ! " she whispered back eagerly into 
the room. " And more coming ! No end of 
reporters ! " 

Joan lifted her wet face in expostulation. 
" Reporters ? Already ! " 

Thompson reappeared, addressing himself to 
Jessup, glad of a man to take the lead. 

" It is a gentleman for the Star, sir, and two 
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for the Post. They are for getting out an Extra. 
If you would be so good as to see them, please, 
sir — " 

Mrs. Carroll was still at the crack of the door. 
" They have come on a run," she murmured, 
well pleased. " Some of them are quite red. One 
of them is mopping his face. They have all got 
note-books out." 

" There is nothing to tell," Joan objected. 
" We know almost nothing ourselves. Oh, send 
them away ! " 

Thompson was again at Jessup's elbow. " If 
you please, sir, the gentleman for the Star says 
as he come first, and his paper has first right to 
whatever you can give them." 

Joan was shaking all over, completely un- 
nerved. 

" Send them away, oh, send them away ! " 
she entreated hysterically. " They make me think 
of vultures ! " 

Jessup imperiously signed to Mrs. Carroll to 
approach, and put Joan into her arms. 

" Go upstairs, dear," he said to her very gently, 
yet with a new authority to which it was sweet 
to submit. " Go to bed. This is no place now 
for you. Get what rest you can. I will see to 
everything. Leave everything to me." 

He watched while Mrs. Carroll, reluctantly, 
and with her head turned back longingly, led the 
shivering girl away by another door. Then he 
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went out into the hall and was at once beset by 
the crowd of eager questioners, each striving to 
outwit his rivals in gleaning the most information 
at the quickest rate for the paper that he repre- 
sented. No, truly, this was no place for Joan, 

It was late the next day before Jessup saw 
Joan again. Then he found her in the library 
with Mrs. Carroll, very pale and weary, though 
quite composed. She was leaning back in a high 
chair, against which her small head with its rich 
red-gold crown stood out in bright relief. Her 
hands lay loosely clasped in her lap in a way of 
hers. The look she gave him as he came up 
made his heart bound. 

Mrs. Carroll, fully restored from the shocks 
of the previous day and ready for whatever 
further might come up, had a great many questions 
to put to him, and a great deal to say on her own 
account. Joan said nothing, and Jessup did 
not attempt to break her silence. He stood beside 
her in that perfect immobility which is the least 
possible like lethargy, very grave, and full of an 
understanding of her mood that conveyed itself 
to her consciousness without visible medium. 

In no wise silenced, however, by the unre- 
sponsiveness of her auditors, Mrs. Carroll rattled 
easily on. She had now begun to regard the 
sad occurrence from what she euphemistically 
termed her philosophic standpoint. 
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" It is remarkable how things always turn out 
for the best," she observed, with complacent 
triteness. " It is awful, of course, to lose your 
dear uncle and aunt in so shocking a way — such 
a good-looking couple, too — relations to do one 
credit. But as a result, you come into all this 
property. A convenient little nest-egg, Joan." 

Joan had been looking down. Now she lifted 
her eyes. 

" It is terrible to get the money in this way," 
she said, her voice shaken with feeling, " though 
two nights ago I should have said no price was too 
great to pay for it. It will make me afraid to wish 
too urgently for anything again, lest I should 
unconsciously be wishing harm to some one." 

" I could wish with all my heart that you were 
not the heir," Jessup supplemented, with his 
slow unemphatic distinctness, " except that — " 

" ' Not the heir/ " interrupted Mrs. Carroll, 
piously shocked. " How can you show such 
ingratitude when Providence has interfered so 
expressly in your behalf? Had it been only an 
insignificant sum, such as my poor Nat left me — 
But it is a great lot, I believe — ten millions, 
at least." 

Joan hastily corrected her. 

" No, no, Cousin Neely. It is barely two mil- 
lions, not enough quite to cover my father's 
debts. But it will pay the poor people at any 
rate — every one of them. And as to the rest — 
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it cannot be such hopeless thousands more. 
Perhaps with time — Father — " 

Jessup's eyes were extraordinarily alight as they 
met Joan's. " You would not be you, could you 
do less than this. As for the rest — " his voice 
dropped to the low full note that carried assurance 
with it, "I pledge myself to redeem the rest with 
time, as far as I am able. We will live on next 
to nothing, will we not, Joan ? " He referred to 
her with the faith of perfect understanding. 
" And I have no end of work planned. That 
must bring us in help." 

Joan's heart overflowed. Were they already so 
entirely one as this ? She could only look at him 
in silence, in a pride and gratitude too great to 
belittle with speech. 

Mrs. Carroll stared at them in consternation. 
" Good heavens ! You are not proposing to throw 
away all that property just on those debts ? Why, 
Cousin Horace will declare himself bankrupt, of 
course, and nobody has to pay his debts after he 
declares himself bankrupt. No gentleman ever 
does. Two millions is not ten millions, to be sure. 
I am disappointed. Two millions is no fortune 
in these days. Still, it would make you perfectly 
comfortable. You would not have to scrimp 
any. I know, Mr. Jessup, that you are an estab- 
lished writer. I read your last book — that is, 
parts of it. I don't care much for history. I 
prefer philosophy. Philosophy makes one think 
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more. But no matter how well your histories 
sell, it will be quite a while before they bring in 
two millions in a lump sum like that. It is folly 
for you to throw it away, Joan — just now, too, 
when you will be wanting a lot of things, and, I 
suppose, a separate establishment. I don't believe 
you have any idea of what it costs to run an 
establishment like this." 

Joan faintly smiled. " Dear Cousin Neely, 
of course every cent of this money must go to 
my father's creditors. It belongs already to those 
poor people — not to me." 

No matter what Mrs. Carroll's irritation, she 
was careful never to allow it to pucker up her 
skin. Her voice sounded the more drolly petulant 
now, by contrast with her unruffled serenity of 
aspect. 

" Nobody is more interested in the poor than 
I am, Joan. I always give them all my old clothes, 
as you know. Only last week I gave a quite decent 
hat to your little Jackson protigie because she 
looked well in it, and she had two others already 
and didn't need it. But I can't abide sentimen- 
talizing over the poor. God made the rich and 
the poor, just as he made poisons and fruits, 
flowers and weeds, and all such class divisions. 
The poor are meant to be poor, or he would have 
created them rich. That is something that you 
must accept. And the poor are made differently 
from the rich. That you should understand, too. 
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They do not require big rooms, and lots of fresh 
air, and delicate food, and things that we can't 
live without. They have their needs, naturally, 
which are just as vital, of course, but they are 
different needs — less expensive needs — that are 
easily met with a little proper prudence, and they 
are vastly happier left to live their lives undis- 
turbed, with their stuffy houses, and queer things 
to eat, and all that. They don't really enjoy 
anything else." 

Joan was looking at her, tenderly indulgent. 
" Do you think so, dear ? " 

" Why, of course, Joan. Reflect a moment. 
Can fishes live out of their natural element? 
Well, poverty is poor people's natural element. 
They wouldn't be comfortable out of it." 

She waited for an acceptance of this incontro- 
vertible conclusion. But none forthcoming, she 
continued glibly. " You have never tried living 
without a carriage and footman and maid and all 
the indispensables. But I have, for all that 
wretched time before I came here. So I know 
what it means to drop out of one's station. It 
is like dying. You are not yourself any longer. 
You don't know who you are, nor what you are. 
You become amphibious — don't you see? — 
neither of one class nor the other. I tell you, 
when people are created rich they are meant to 
stay rich, and the poor are meant to stay poor. 
It is all a part of nature's wise economy. Besides, 
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if you made everybody rich, you would be going 
directly against the Bible/' 

" Should I ? " Joan murmured, as Mrs. Carroll 
markedly waited for an answer, and Jessup stood 
in stubborn silence, with patiently lifted eye- 
brows. 

" Can't you see that you would, Joan ? Doesn't 
the Bible say : ' The poor shall never cease out 
of the land ' ? And you would make them cease, 
if you had your way. You can't think it right to 
go against the Bible, like Henry George, and — 
and — Tolstoi, and all those atheistical socialists. 
So you won't give away your money, will you ? 
Can't you make her see reason, Mr. Jessup ? 
Oh, there is Thompson. What is it, Thompson ? 
Has anything more happened ? " 

Thompson was standing in the doorway. 

" If you please, Miss," he said to Joan, " I 
thought as you might wish to be excused to-day. 
But Miss Perry has called, and William says as 
she would not be denied nohow. He has showed 
her up into the morning-room. William says — " 
he hesitated — " Miss Perry appeared to be in 
considerable trouble, Miss." 

Joan sprang immediately to her feet. 

" Miss Perry ? In trouble ? " 

With a swift apologetic smile flung to Jessup 
and Mrs. Carroll like a flower, she left the room, 
full of new anxiety. She concluded, however, 
as she hurried upstairs, that her old school mate's 
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distress must be occasioned by their own trouble, 
which proof of friendly sympathy warmed Joan's 
heart with quick gratitude. 

" How good of you ! " she exclaimed, as she 
closed the morning-room door behind her. " You 
were dear to come." 

Alice Perry was standing helplessly in the middle 
of the room, a tall fashionably dressed blonde 
with rather pretty features distorted from recent 
violent weeping. She threw back her veil as Joan 
entered and giving her an appealing glance, burst 
into tears. 

" O Joan, what can I do ? " 

Joan drew her down on the sofa and put both 
arms shieldingly around her with that instinct 
of protection which was so strong a part of 
her. 

" It is all terribly sad, Alice, sadder even than 
perhaps you know. Or have you heard of the 
death, yesterday, of my uncle and aunt, Mr. 
and Mrs. Mortimer, together, in an accident ? " 

Alice stopped crying a moment. " Oh yes. 
We saw it in the papers. How queer that I never 
knew before that you had an uncle." Then, 
her mind reverting to the trouble that brought 
her, she began crying again. " O Joan, this 
awful failure ! What can we do ? " 

" You need not worry any more about the 
failure, dear," Joan said, greatly touched by 
Alice's tears. " My father's debts are all to be 
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paid. Indeed, I should be absolutely happy 
about it, if only — " 

Alice interrupted her with an amazed cry. 
" The debts are to be paid ? " 

" All of them." 

"All of them? You mean it? Really?" 

" Indeed I mean it." 

" But the papers said — " 

" That was yesterday. Everything has changed 
since then." 

" Joan ! You cannot mean that everything is 
to be straightened out ? " 

" But I do, Alice. Nobody will lose anything." 
Manner and voice were irresistibly convinc- 
ing. 

Alice turned two big light-blue eyes sparkling 
with joyous astonishment full upon her friend. 
" Then we are not to lose our money ? " 

" Your money ? You had money with my 
father ? " Joan faltered, a world of tenderness 
welling up within her as she realized that Alice's 
trouble was after all a personal one. 

" Only fifty thousand dollars," Alice explained \^ 

apologetically. " Of course that seems nothing 
to you. But to us — Mother and I have so little 
to live on — less than we want people to know. 
All of our set are wealthy, you see, and it does 
outclass one so to be thought poor. However, 
I can't keep it from you any longer." 

" I am sorry you ever kept it from me," Joan 
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said, gently. " Do people value their friends 
according to their bank-books ? " 

" Well, most people do. Any way, you see now 
why we live so far out. It isn't only for Mother's 
health," Alice went on reluctantly, a flush 
staining her cheek as she admitted the disgrace. 
" And if we had lost this fifty thousand dollars, 
we couldn't have kept up at all, and I should 
have had to do something. That is why I came 
to you. I thought as you were in the same strait — 
only worse — you might be able to advise me. 
You owed me that much, I felt, seeing what we 
lost through your father. I was distracted. For, 
Joan, there is not an earthly thing that I can do. 
But now I shall not have to do anything, shall I, 
except to keep on trying to make two remote 
ends meet ? " She laughed shamefacedly. " Oh, 
if you knew the horrors I went through before 
coming to you ! And to think that I tormented 
myself for nothing ! " 

The girl's frank egotism passed unheeded in 
Joan's large-hearted sympathy that, seeing others' 
troubles through their eyes, naturally accorded 
them the paramount importance that they claimed. 
But a sudden fear confronted her. Not all of 
her father's debts could be immediately dis- 
charged. How many of her friends were among 
his creditors ? Who of them must perforce wait ? 

She lifted her eyes anxiously to her friend's. 
" Alice, everything cannot be settled quite at 
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once. Can you be patient — wait a little — if 
you must ? " 

" Patient ? For how long ? " Alice inquired 
dubiously. " If you knew how awfully little we 
have, all told ! Why can't we be settled with 
first of all ? Haven't friends a right to expect not 
to be put off? " A panic seized her. " O Joan, is 
it a mistake ? Are we to lose our money after all ? " 

" No, no, Alice. Everything is to be paid • 
eventually. Don't be afraid. You shall not — " 
She hesitated, remembering her recent experience. 
Were promises safe even now ? She altered the 
phrase. " I feel sure that you will not lose your 
money. I do not like to say more than that. It 
has come about in a sad way. I do not know that 
I am at liberty to say more yet." 

But how it had come about concerned Alice 
not at all. It was the fact only that mattered. 
" You do feel sure, though ? That is the point." 

Joan smiled at her very sweetly. " Yes. I 
feel sure." 

" O Joan ! " the girl cried rapturously. " What 
a relief! I thought all yesterday that I should 
go mad. Mother heard the news at the Thorn- 
ton's, the night before, and it upset her so that she 
had to come right home. We sat up till morning, 
thinking over ways and means. But there was no 
help for it. I should have had to do something — 
Heaven knows what. Mother couldn't, at her 
age, and with her health. There are always the 
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Departments, of course. But I couldn't pass any 
examination, — and I couldn't be a charwoman ! 
Joan, what could I have done ? " 

" Teach, perhaps ? " Joan suggested, taking 
doubtful refuge in that wide field that includes 
so many incompetents. 

" I don't know enough. I have only a smatter- 
ing of anything. I never realized before how 
little I know. It isn't my fault. I wasn't taught. 
I can't even sew decently. Mother does the fine 
mending, Martha's darning is so atrocious. 
Martha isn't a lady's-maid. We call her that, 
but she is really our chambermaid and laundress 
and a few other things." Alice dropped her 
eyes with the humiliating confession. " O Joan, 
isn't it frightful to be poor, and yet have to live 
like other people ? " 

" Why need we ? Why can't we live by our 
own standards ? " 

" You can't — not if you are in the swim. 
You have either to keep stroke, or to fall out. 
What on earth could I have done if we had lost 
that fifty thousand dollars ? I declare it is a sin 
not to compel every girl to learn something 
thoroughly. I hated study, and you know you 
can always shirk at those big schools, provided 
you take enough extras and hold your head well. 
Mother felt that she did her full duty by me in 
sending me to the Merritt School, without seeing 
that I was egged on to study. She had to spend 
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those years out West with a friend — a sort of 
friend — we are not intimate," Alice took care to 
add, " who asked her only cost price for board. 
But she knew I would make the right kind of 
acquaintances at the Merritt School. It is critic- 
ally important for a girl with no money to keep 
in with the right people — if she is to marry 
properly. But as it happens I haven't married, 
and I am twenty-five, and I can't do one single 
thing for myself. Oh, supposing that we had 
lost that money ! " 

Joan sat very quiet, holding Alice's delicately 
gloved fingers protectingly between her slender 
palms. Surely she might settle first with her 
friends — that is, after the very poorest had had 
their dues ? Her uncle's money was to be hers. 
She could distribute it as she chose. 

" Of course it had never occurred to us that we 
could lose it," Alice went on. " An investment 
with Mr. Kelden seemed as safe as United States 
bonds, and paid much better interest. But I 
won't worry, if we are really to have it back. 
It was wicked to give us such a fright, though. 
I must hurry home to ease mother's mind." 
She stood up, carefully shaking out the folds of 
her stylish skirt. " The poor dear is ill abed from 
it. You are sure, Joan, quite sure ? We shall 
get it all back ? " She stopped on her way to 
the door, seizing Joan by the hands, and looking 
anxiously into her face. 
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Sure. Sure," Joan repeated, her eyes full 
of loyalty and truth, and Alice, her confidence 
restored, passed an arm affectionately through 
Joan's as they went toward the stairs. 

" Don't think that I am not as glad for you 
as for ourselves/' Alice bethought herself to say, 
tardily recollecting those Merritt manners for 
which her mother had made such sacrifices. 
" It is a great comfort to know that all is coming 
out right for you, too, Joan." 

The words, directing Joan's thoughts to her- 
self, were charged with some magical power. 
Alice looked at her in astonishment. She seemed 
as if suddenly transported out of reach into a 
world of such incommunicable happiness as Alice 
had never conceived of, and dimly realized that 
it was not in her ever to experience. The look on 
her friend's face bewildered, and indeed somewhat 
awed her. She wondered vaguely as she went 
away, why Joan had made her no reply." 
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CHAPTER XI 

T^IVE days elapsed before Mr. Kelden's return. 
Joan had written to him at once, pouring 
out her anxiety and distress and love from an 
overflowing heart, and telling him, too, since she 
could keep nothing from him even at such a 
time, of the great joy that had come to her, need- 
ing only his approbation to be complete. To 
this letter he immediately, though very briefly, 
replied, expressing in a few unequivocal words 
his entire approval of her engagement. But 
concerning the accident he told her practically 
no more than she had learned from Hallam, 
supplemented by the newspapers' sensational 
account, the matter having been accorded the 
questionable honor of an Extra, as Hallam had 
foreseen, in view of the Mortimers' close con- 
nection with the unfortunate hero of the hour. 
Of Joan's heirship to the Mortimer estate, the 
letter made no mention whatever. 

Joan pondered much over this note. Its 
omission of any reference to the inheritance did 
not surprise her. It might have seemed indelicate, 
she thought, to write of it from the Mortimers' 
house, before even the sad double funeral had 
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taken place. But till now she and her father 
had never been separated that he had not written to 
her daily, and the brevity and constraint of this 
one letter were the more noticeable coming at a 
time when there was so much to be said between 
them. Still, the circumstances under which it 
had been penned accounted for any epistolary 
shortcomings, and Joan patiently waited for his 
return. 

The intervening days, however, were immensely 
trying. Uncertain how far she might safely pledge 
herself to the relief of her father's creditors, 
yet unwilling to turn any away to whom she 
could give a morsel of comfort, Joan saw all 
who came to the house, where one heart-rending 
scene followed upon another. In the unaccount- 
able way in which private matters become public, 
the rumor that Joan had fallen heir to a fortune 
was already circulating widely, and men and 
women came in crowds, charged with tales of 
present or prospective suffering that it killed her 
to hear, and imploring her aid with maddening 
importunity, while all that she dared to commit 
herself to was that something — she might not 
now say what — but something would surely 
presently be done for their relief. Meantime 
each day brought reports of new disasters con- 
sequent upon the failure. Many heavy losers 
were among Joan's personal friends, who claimed 
her sympathy doubly on the score of intimacy. 
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And most pitiable of all, many of these, young no 
longer, had been brought up equally with Alice 
Perry in lady-like ignorance of ways to earn their 
bread, yet now must work or starve. 

There was no end to the variety of the catas- 
trophes. Two women had already followed 
Jenny Mason to the insane asylum. It was 
hinted that other suicides besides Andy's might 
be heard of. Old homes were lost, foreclosures 
were threatened, marriages were broken off, all 
kinds of cruel sacrifices were entailed. Over 
and over Joan reiterated : " I will do what I 
can," and wrote the words in her heart's blood. 
In this short space of time she had grown notice- 
ably pale and thin, and Jessup watched her with 
anxiety. 

They were in the library one evening, and he 
was sitting opposite to her, looking at her. Even 
in those early days he was sparing of caresses 
and of tender speeches. But every time that 
their eyes met, his look was a silent renewal of 
his vows, and ceaseless protestations would not 
so have assured her of the depth and immutability 
of his affection, if indeed she could have doubted 
it, for sincerity — that " deep, great, genuine 
sincerity " of which Carlyle speaks — was the 
groundwork of his character. 

" Why do you mind it all so desperately ? " 
he said to her in his low deliciously modulated 
voice. " None of these anticipated evils will 
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take place — thanks to your proposed action. 
I can't bear to see you so unlike yourself." 

" Can I ever be my old self again ? " Joan 
asked with a sigh. " My entire outlook on life 
has altered. I never before realized what misery 
really was. Now I have seen to the heart of it. 
Life cannot be the same after that." 

Jessup's rare smile came to his lips, sweetening 
their lines marvellously, while detracting nothing 
from their strength. It seemed to make all things 
easier. 

" Life must become the same," he said quietly. 
" I can't have you changed — not by an iota. 
You have always been joy incarnate, Shelley's 
living sky-lark." 

" But I am already changed," Joan persisted. 
" I should be a stone to live through such experi- 
ences and not bear their scars, even though I 
may be the happier for them in the end. One can't 
know the whole meaning of happiness unless one 
knows its reverse side, too. I knew only half of 
life — its easy, sheltered, fortunate half." 

" You have never held aloof from the unlucky 
half," Jessup reminded her. " You have always 
had intimate relations with its members." 

" Not as now. They let me see only their 
surface needs before. But this is a whole- 
sale tragedy. This converts them into paupers. 
It is the workhouse or actual starvation for 
them." 
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" Surely not for many of them," protested 
Jessup. 

" For more than you would believe. And 
individual cases are so hard. There is Nell 
O'Neil for instance. She had twelve hundred 
dollars put by. She never allowed herself a 
penny for pleasure, poor girl. Now she is fatally 
ill with some slow disease that may last for years. 
She had just begun to draw upon her money, 
little by little, as she needed it. It would have 
enabled her to live out the rest of her poor life 
in comfortable independence. Imagine her having 
to turn to charity to help her to the grave after 
all her self-respecting, self-supporting life ! And 
there is dear old Mrs. Durant — the cheeriest, 
pluckiest soul I ever knew. She is seventy years 
old. She has worked a lifetime in the Patent 
Office, denying herself the barest necessities, 
saving in the most pitiful ways, that she might 
provide for her old age. She had five thousand 
dollars in Father's hands. All gone. All gone. 
O Julian, how could I endure it if these people 
did not get back their money? And the greater 
part of them have others dependent upon them — 
young children, old parents, invalids, cripples. 
Oh, it is all too cruel ! " Her soft lip quivered. 

" But Joan," expostulated Jessup, with that 
practical common sense which is man's preroga- 
tive, and also with a man's dislike to having his 
feelings harrowed. " These people, old Mrs. 
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Durant and the rest, are to be reimbursed. This 
terrible time will be as if it had never been." 

" You know that cannot be," Joan answered, 
sadly. " You know that everything that happens 
leaves some ineffaceable record. This failure 
has already had its moral effect. It has under- 
mined people's feeling of security. They are 
less willing to save. They say that nobody is 
to be trusted, if Father is not. They say that for 
the future they had better spend their money as 
they get it, for any foolish whim that comes up. 
Rose told me this morning that George had begun 
smoking again, because, he says, ' what you 
spend, you have yourself, and what you save, 
some other fellow spends/ Oh, it is funny 
enough, put so," Joan agreed a little petulantly, 
too much in earnest to respond to Jessup's 
appreciative nod. " But it is sad, too. It shows 
how this has struck right at the principle of thrift. 
But when everything has gone at one fell swoop, 
it takes an enormous amount of pluck to begin 
all over again." 

" And you feel bound to re-inspire all the 
despondents ? " Jessup asked, rising and coming 
up to her, seeming to surround her, as he ap- 
proached, with an electric current of vitality. 
" No wonder you are overburdened ! Come 
into the music-room, now, dear, and play 
to me. Only nothing sad. No minor keys, 
please." 
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And over her violin, as Jessup intended, for 
the time being Joan became herself. 

Another day she broke out suddenly. " I am 
so glad that we shall be poor — you and I. I 
could not bear ever to be rich again." 

" But don't let us be abjectly indigent ! " 
Jessup begged, with a humorous lift of his brows. 
" I have a morsel of an income, you know. I 
couldn't quite beggar you, even for the joy of 
consorting with our friends of the gutter. We 
shall lead € La Vie Simple ' strictly enough, but 
I protest against too much Simon Stylites saint- 
liness." 

" Of course we may not give up the responsibili- 
ties that we are born to," Joan admitted. " But 
extravagance — luxury — it would stifle me. I 
shall be glad to get away from these great rooms 
and this costly living. It gives me a bad taste 
in the mouth, as if I were eating poor people's 
bread." 

" On the contrary, this costly living puts bread 
into poor people's mouths. Crowds of them live 
off of an establishment like this. The crumbs 
which fall from a rich man's table feed more than 
the dogs." 

" I know. That is the plea by which luxury 
likes to justify itself," Joan said with a little smile. 
" But isn't it acknowledged that extremes go hand 
in hand, and that wherever there is the greatest 
luxury there is the greatest poverty, too ? And it 
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is these palaces — not the simpler homes — that 
the poor man rebels at. He may aspire to one of 
the simpler sort himself some day — at least, it 
is not beyond the bounds of his possibilities. But 
the palaces are only for multimillionaires, who, he 
thinks, have no right to exist." 

" His thinking so does not deprive them of 
that right, though, does it ? " Jessup asked, 
quietly enjoying her vehemence. " I fear if the 
poor man administered our laws, there would be 
more injustice done to the rich than is now done 
him by them." 

" Can we blame him for retaliating, remem- 
bering life's wholesale injustice toward the poor ? " 

" Don't call it injustice," Jessup said, a fine 
earnestness coming into his face. " Call it the 
inequality of life. That arraigns nobody. For 
if there is design at all in creation, we must believe 
that behind this universal inequality is a law to 
prove its ultimate justice." 

Joan was looking at him thoughtfully, her head 
resting on her clasped hands. 

" Its ultimate justice, yes," she answered. 
" Of course justice is to conquer in the end. No 
one can doubt that who feels as I do — as I am 
sure you do — that back of life, back of creation, 
back of everything is always love — a great 
divine ocean of love on which the universe rests. 
Only, while we are in the thick of life's struggle, 
before we have grown up high enough to under- 
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stand love's full intention, that problem of 
inequality presses hard. We can't rid ourselves 
of it, just by believing that some future develop- 
ment is to explain it." 

" Of course we can't," Jessup assented. " We 
have to adopt some temporizing solution, if 
only as a working hypothesis. Why not, then, 
take the theory of rebirths ? That is a plausible 
way out. Say that each soul is born into its de- 
served place here, according as it made or unmade 
itself in a previous existence. Can't you find 
justice, and so comfort, in that belief? " 

" Justice — not comfort," Joan replied, shak- 
ing her head gently. " Not comfort. Even to 
know that a man deserved his fate could not make 
me less sorry for him, nor lessen my obligation 
to help him." 

" Your obligation ? " 

The light that she loved was in his eyes, but 
she was too intent to heed it. 

" Yes. What do I know of any victories won 
over myself in a lost past, entitling me to what 
seems so much more than my share now? All 
I know is that I have more, infinitely more, than 
many — in birth, in education, in means of 
culture, in all that makes life a joy. How then can 
I help longing to share with those who have less ? 
My best of all — your love," a sudden sweetness 
passed like a meteor of light across her face, 
" that I can share with no one. But all else — " 
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"All else is as nothing compared to love," 
Jessup interposed, reaching out a strong hand 
to enfold both hers. " Give me that, Joan, and 
you may dispose as you will of everything be- 
sides." 

The carriage that brought Mr. Kelden from 
the Pennsylvania Station to his house, brought 
also Payton Dix, greatly to Joan's surprise. Not 
having been notified of her father's coming, she 
was not on the lookout for him, and was in the 
music-room when the two entered. Dropping 
her violin, she flew to her father and clung to him, 
secretly resenting Dix's restraining presence. All 
that had happened since their parting — her 
father's narrowly escaped danger and the shock 
and distress that he had undergone, and the 
great change in her own life, made it trying that 
their first meeting should take place under the eyes 
of a third person. Still, when she saw Mr. Kelden's 
pallor and the unusual marks of fatigue upon 
him, she was glad that he had not attempted 
to return alone. Her first care, before vouch- 
safing Dix any notice beyond the formal greeting 
that politeness required, was to establish her 
father comfortably in a corner of the great divan, 
and to go herself for a glass of wine, which he 
took from her with a hand that trembled pain- 
fully, and greedily drained. 

Dix waited till Joan had finished these minis- 
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trations, then drew forward a chair for her by 
way of claiming her attention. 

" You probably did not expect to see me so 
soon, Miss Kelden," he observed, shrewdly 
divining her reluctance behind her punctiliousness, 
and liking her none the better for it. " But 
there are important matters connected with your 
inheritance which must be touched upon at once. 
This is as convenient a time and place as any, 
if agreeable to you." He glanced round at the 
closed door. " May I begin ? " 

His manner, easy and pleasant, but always 
with its excess of courtesy, and his smile with the 
incongruous dimples, somehow grated on Joan. 
She had never before either liked or disliked him. 
She became at once the more gracious, in amends 
for the unreasonable secret repulsion. Motioning 
him to a chair near, she sat down beside the divan, 
taking her father's hand in hers. 

" Please, then, begin at once, Mr. Dix — that 
is, if my father is not too tired." 

Mr. Kelden shook his head, murmuring a denial 
of weariness, and tightened his grasp on his 
daughter's hand. Dix took a chair, not the one 
indicated, asserting his independence of will by 
making his own choice, and leaned toward Joan 
in the confidential attitude made habitual to 
him by his deafness. He seemed a priest about 
to confess her. She drew imperceptibly away. 

" By the terms of your uncle's will, Miss Kelden 
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— by your aunt's will as well — I am the sole 
executor of their estates. And having been their 
attorney in the past, I am perhaps the best fitted 
of any one to help you in regard to the property. 
You know, of course, that you are the heir — 
the sole heir ? " 

" So I understood from Mr. Hal lam. But 
I have been waiting for a more official announce- 
ment/ 5 

Mr. Kelden closed his eyes suddenly, as if some- 
thing hurt his vision, pressing back his head 
against the cushions. He looked so white, 
shrunken, frail, all in a moment, that Joan drew 
closer to him, throwing a glance of apprehension 
from him to Dix. 

" Ought we to go on ? " 

" Oh, certainly. Your father is only under 
a natural reaction from what he has been through," 
Dix explained easily. " Our talk cannot harm 
him. Indeed it is better, for his peace of mind, 
to get it over with. He need not be harassed 
by any further business details. I shall be glad to 
attend to anything that you may wish done. As 
stated, you are the sole heir, and the estate, as 
I think you are aware, is a large one, amounting 
to about two millions of dollars, as nearly as the 
fluctuation of stocks permits its valuation. ,, 

" And what is the exact amount of our indebted- 
ness ? " Joan inquired, raising her father's hand 
lovingly to her cheek. 
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Dix looked at her approvingly, noting the pro- 
noun. 

" That I cannot give you in precise figures till 
the books have been thoroughly gone over by 
an expert. But approximately, it is a little above 
two millions of dollars." 

" You must know that I can have but one 
purpose in regard to this inheritance/ 5 Joan con- 
tinued. " It is to go, of course, to the payment 
of the debts." 

Mr. Kelden was listening with an intentness 
that allowed him scarcely to draw breath. At 
Joan's statement, as simply made as if she were 
but announcing an every-day practice, some 
intolerable tension gave way within him. He 
opened his eyes spasmodically, only to close them 
again as though he could not face the light, 
heavy tears trickling from under the pale lids, 
while he drew her hand to his lips and held it 
tightly pressed against them. Joan was at once 
on her feet, brushing his tears tenderly away, and 
so bending over him as to screen him from Dix's 
observation. She could not endure that any one 
should see him in his prostration. 

" Darling ! " she murmured, all her soul in the 
caressing word. " Darling ! Cannot you be as 
happy over it as I am ? " 

Dix's voice recalled her, and she reseated her- 
self, faintly coloring. 

" Your intention does you honor, Miss Kelden. 
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But I need perhaps scarcely add that no one who 
knows you would expect any less magnanimous 
action on your part. Your father, from the first, 
was convinced that this would be your course." 

Joan liked the matter-of-fact, almost perfunc- 
tory, tone in which Dix clothed his commendation, 
and the way in which he quite naturally abstained 
from looking at either of them. He was turning 
over some papers which he had drawn from his 
pocket. 

" Of course you will wish to make — or you 
should make, if I may advise you," he presently 
resumed, " a public affirmation before a Justice 
of the Peace of the fact that you are sole heir to 
the Mortimer estates, and that you intend to 
devote the entire fortune to paying off your 
father's debts. I shall be glad to accompany 
you upon this errand if you will permit it. It 
is of the utmost importance that the public should 
be notified of your generous intention at the 
earliest possible moment, in order to allay the 
prevailing agitation and suspense. So, anticipat- 
ing your wish in regard to this disposal of your 
fortune — your father assuring me that such 
would be the case — I took it upon myself to 
have in readiness an announcement for insertion 
in the Post and Star — in all the papers indeed — 
in case it meets with your approval. I have written 
it over my own signature, which, as the attorney 
and executor of the Mortimer estates, and a 
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lawyer well known in this city, should be a suffi- 
cient guarantee to the public of the good faith 
of the statement. Here is the paper. It states 
your intention of assuming your father's debts, 
and notes the coincidence of this inheritance 
falling to you at the precise time of the unfortunate 
entanglement in your father's affairs. I have 
made it as concise as possible. Will you read it, 
if you please ? " 

He half rose, handing her a sheet containing a 
few terse type-written paragraphs. Joan ran her 
eyes over them, handing him back the paper with 
a frank smile of assent. She had never liked 
Payton Dix nearly so well. His manner of taking 
it so entirely for granted that she would do the 
right thing, pleased her. 

" How soon can I enter upon my privileges ? " 
she asked, eagerly. " I am in haste to begin 
the payments. Each day that we wait puts some- 
body to loss/' 

Dix smoothed his prominent chin with the 
long pointed fingers of his right hand. He was 
now wholly the cool calculating man of business. 
His dimpled smile and hinted gallantry were 
entirely set aside. 

" As to that, Miss Kelden, the settlement of 
a large estate is a slow matter. But nobody need 
suffer from the delay. With your authority, I 
will at once draft a letter to be sent to each creditor 
separately, assuring him that his investment is 
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absolutely safe, and that his interest will continue 
to be paid regularly until the inheritance has 
been realized, when a settlement will immediately 
be made with him. Shall I do this ? " 

Joan's face was radiant. She had not guessed 
that steps could be taken toward such prompt 
relief. 

" Oh, yes ! yes ! And will you see that the news- 
paper notices are sent off at once ? Then every- 
body's mind will be at rest." She looked at Dix 
with shining eyes, reproaching herself for her 
momentary disaffection. " I don't know how to 
thank you for your kindness. But I am very grate- 
ful. O Father, Father, aren't you just a little 
happy now ? " 

Mr. Kelden tried to smile at her, but his lip 
was trembling, and he could only grasp her hand 
still tighter and turn his head aside. Dix affected 
to notice nothing. He became more business-like 
than ever. 

" And when would you like me to take you 
before a Justice of the Peace ? " 

Joan stood up. It was like the sudden opening 
of a flower. 

" Now ! I want not to lose a moment." 

" At once then, if you will," Dix answered, as 
he too rose, replacing the papers in his pocket. 
i€ I am entirely at your service. The sooner your 
proposal is made public, the better for every one 
concerned." 
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'TpHANKS to Dix's prompt action, and to the 
■*• faithfulness with which newspapers are read 
and reports circulated, Joan's generous intention 
was immediately known throughout the length and 
breadth of Washington. The city drew a deep 
breath of relief. Beyond a pleased outcry, how- 
ever, over the timeliness of the inheritance, for 
which many a poor soul that cared not a jot for 
Bryan Mortimer living would fain have canonized 
him dead, there was no surprise manifested over 
Joan's disposition of it. Those who knew her 
could not conceive of her doing otherwise, and 
those who did not know her, considered it only 
what no decent-minded daughter could avoid 
doing — so easy, nay, so imperative in the public 
mind does the conception of abstract duty appear 
to be in relation to others. 

This conviction that ordinary justice demanded 
the payment by Joan of debts incurred without 
her consent or knowledge, was particularly strong 
among her friends, who, after humanity's wont, 
preferred the gift without any diminishing legacy 
tax of obligation. 

" Joan of course simply had to do it," Alice 
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Perry alleged, as she sat comfortably curled up on 
a sofa watching her mother make over a last 
summer's waist, and criticizing unsparingly, as is 
the manner of onlookers. " How could she get 
out of it ? Noblesse oblige. I should have done 
precisely the same," she added with solemn elation, 
skilfully appropriating Joan's crown while leaving 
her the cross. 

" Certainly," Mrs. Perry assented wearily. 
" Noblesse oblige. And indeed, we have suffered 
enough at the father's hands for Joan to pay us 
back twice over. I wish to Heaven she would. 
One has a right to look for something more from 
rich friends than exact dues." Which one certainly 
does, with or without the right, since there is 
nothing to which it is so easy to accustom oneself 
as to the expecting of benefits. 

u I wonder what Joan will do ? " Alice specu- 
lated. " She will be left with positively nothing, 
you know. What can she do ? " 

" Learn to alter her own gowns," answered the 
unpaid seamstress with exasperated patience. 
" She probably will — having no mother. Think 
of all that money coming to her so — just by luck ! 
She barely knew her uncle. Dear me, how unfair 
life is ! Why couldn't it have been your uncle ? 
You wouldn't have had to squander all the money 
on idiotic debts. Fancy what we could have done 
with it ! " And mother and daughter speedily 
lost themselves in the cloudy labyrinths of that 
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most frequented of air-castles — the spending of a 
hypothetical fortune. 

The Dutros, too, were talking of Joan as they 
sat together after dinner, alone, for a rarity. 

" Bless her ! " Mrs. Dutro said softly, with a 
far-away look, as if seeing the girl in the distance. 
" Being Joan, she could do no less. But the child 
will be left penniless. What is to become of her ? " 

Mr. Dutro cut the Gordian knot with the facility 
of an Alexander. 

" She will marry. There is Hallam ready to 
snap her up without a cent." 

"Hallam!" echoed his wife. "Archibald 
Hallam ! " Her tone gave a succinct estimate 
of him. 

" Well, why not ? " returned Mr. Dutro im- 
patiently, taking up a paperknife to play with 
as he talked. " Hallam is amusing, if he is not a 
Francis of Assisi. I don't begrudge a charming 
wife to any man who is amusing. To be amused 
is the salt of life, and not enough of it is to be 
had for seasoning. But if you don't like Hallam, 
there is Jessup. He is clever erfbugh, and solid 
enough, only he is not amusing. Clever people 
never are. They are too confoundedly busy being 
clever. And he is literary. Literary men make 
wretched husbands." 

" And why, pray ? " 

The question fretted Mr. Dutro. He disliked 
being called upon to explain his opinions, which 
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indeed were usually not susceptible of explanation, 
being merely opinions and not conclusions. 

" Because they are literary," he snapped back, 
as Mrs. Dutro placidly waited for his reply in 
what he mentally characterized, with consolatory 
conjugal freedom, as " her damned aggravating 
little way/' " Next to clergymen, there are no 
men living so opinionated as literary lights. 
There — I don't want your answer. You always 
stand up for those who haven't a leg to stand on 
for themselves. Really I am sorry for you in this 
matter of Joan's inheritance. It practically robs 
you of half your occupation. You can't pity 
Horace Kelden any longer." 

" There is still cause enough for pity. The 
knowledge that he owes his salvation to his 
daughter's sacrifice cannot be over agreeable to a 
loving father — and he is certainly that, whatever 
else he fails in. And at his age to have to start 
in afresh — make a new beginning — " 

Her husband shrugged his shoulders, tapping the 
paper-cutter against his knee with nervous irregu- 
larity. 

" Oh, Kelden will be on his feet again in no 
time. Or if not, let Joan marry her literary light. 
Jessup is not much of a Croesus. Still he can 
readily support the three of them, I imagine. 
By the way, Esther, I suppose that house of Kel- 
den's will be in the market now. I have had my 
eye on it for some time. It is a better house than 
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this — bigger — finer location. I shall start in- 
quiries — discreetly, of course. I don't want 
the price put up on me. I know its exact worth, 
and I ought to be able to get it for considerably 
less. Houses at forced sale always go at a loss. 
There is space in the rear to add on a superb ball- 
room. I will give it to you for an anniversary 
present, Esther." 

Mrs. Dutro flushed. She often flushed under 
her husband's confidences. 

" I should hate it — gotten as a bargain because 
of a friend's disaster," she replied, with suppressed 
vehemence. Her voice sank. " Have you no 
heart, Louis ? " 

" Not in business matters. I keep my heart 
for my fireside," Mr. Dutro returned, bowing to 
her with mock gallantry. " The man who intro- 
duces heart into his affairs invariably goes to the 
wall. Kelden's heart has been the ruin of him." 

Mrs. Dutro looked at her husband with clear 
understanding eyes that saw close to the truth of 
things — the intuitive eyes that are nearly always 
sad eyes, too, as if their wisdom were purchased 
at a heavy cost. 

" Not his heart ruined him, Louis, but his lack 
of judgment. It is a pity to lay a man's fault to 
the credit of his chief virtue, as if discrediting the 
virtue excused one's own lack of it." Then, con- 
scious that her words might be construed un- 
kindly, she hastily added, a ring of tenderness in 
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her voice, " At any rate, Joan's heart is to make 
amends for her father's too much heart. Joan is 
acting nobly." 

" Joan's all right," agreed Mr. Dutro, a gleam of 
appreciation in his shrewd black eyes. " It takes 
a kindred soul, though, to see her full worth as 
you do." Reaching for his wife's hand, he kissed 
her slender finger tips, lightly, yet with real feeling, 
for he admired her greatly, even though he 
found her at times inconvenient. It is not easy, 
after all, for any of us rightly to value graces 
of character that clash with our individual fail- 
ings. 

Hallam, too, was thinking much of Joan, though, 
afraid of encountering Jessup, he had kept care- 
fully away since learning of her engagement, 
for to look on happiness through another man's 
eyes was a form of entertainment that appealed 
even less to him than to the majority of mortals. 
The accounts in the newspapers, therefore, were 
his first intimation of Joan's purpose. 

" Little fool ! " he ejaculated with hearty dis- 
gust. " They are not her debts. Why should she 
pay up ? " 

There the reflection that through her act 
Jessup would profit nothing by the inheritance, 
suddenly occurred to him, filling him with such 
immoderate joy that he chuckled aloud, and for- 
gave Joan the folly twice over. 

It was from her father's poorest creditors, how- 
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ever, that Joan's sacrifice elicited the wannest 
encomiums, and naturally so, the poor having been 
trained through age-long custom to pay a heavy toll 
of gratitude for any conceded favor. It is usually 
taken for granted that there is no obligation be- 
tween friends, the benefit conferred being a draft 
payable to the general order of friendship, and 
thus entailing no individual acknowledgment. 
But for each coin tossed to a beggar, immediate 
recognition is exacted, while he is expected dis- 
creetly to avoid that too little expression of thanks 
which is ingratitude and is punished with no 
coin at all, as well as that over expression which 
is servility and wins contempt, being equally pun- 
ished with no coin. It is wonderful, by the way, 
how many master this difficult point of delicacy, 
maintaining their dignity unimpaired, yet mani- 
festing just that indispensable degree of gratitude 
due to the superiority of the donor. 

In their own quarters, where sentiment was 
free and unsupervised, Joan's beneficiaries had 
their say out in their own peculiar fashion. 

" The darlint ! " cried Mrs. Armstrong, tears 
flowing with abandonment over the capacious 
area of her cheeks. " It's to St. Joseph I'll be 
prayin' from now on till my knees is wore to two 
shadders " — by all tokens not an imminent con- 
tingency — " to send her a husband that's fit for 
her." 

"And that's the Prisidint and no other!" 
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exclaimed a sympathetic listener. " He's the only 
man for her, sure, and he's a wife a'ready, more's 
the bloomin' shame ! " 

" Pd work my fingers to the bone for her," 
declared another. " Pretty dear ! givin' up her 
fortune for us as has no claim on her except 
that the same good Lord made us ! 'Tis high she'll 
be sittin' in heaven when St. Peter slams the 
gates on them as walks on stilts now." 

" If Andy hadn't been so precipitous ! " sighed 
Mrs. Mulligan. " 'Twas a failin' he paid dear 
for. He might ha' knowed that sweet creatur' 
would ha' stood by him. She says to me to 
wonst : * Mrs. Mulligan/ says she, * yous shall 
have yer little home, ondesarvin' of yous as 'tis/ 
she says, * for 'tis an oncommon fine woman yous 
do be,' says she." Mrs. Mulligan's memory was 
of that rich order wherein facts flower as one 
speaks. " ' But sich as 'tis, 'tis yourn,' she says. 
And there we be now, me and me pore Liza, and 
little Polly, for all the world like three flies in a 
honey-pot." 

" And I wish yous joy of it, for a stinking little 
hole it certainly do be," said one of her friends, 
there being always somebody who stands ready 
to pour gall into his neighbor's drink. " But 
it's Mr. Kelden I'm thinkin' on. He ain't used 
to havin' nothin'. He's a man with a heart where 
others has a stone. He's always been the pore 
man's friend, and it ain't us as is goin' back on him 
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on account o* his luck's turnin\ He never meant 
no harm." 

And there was not a dissentient voice in the 
group. None know better than the poor what a 
weathercock is luck, and none sit more lightly 
in judgment on the man who is down. 

The purveyor of a feast is frequently the only 
one who goes unfed. But it was not so with Joan. 
In the knowledge of the general relief, the light 
came back to her face, the rippling joy to her 
voice. Once more she trod on air. She was un- 
troubled even by her father's manner — a per- 
turbed uncertain way he had of bearing himself, 
as if on the tiptoe of uneasy expectation of dis- 
aster from he knew not what quarter. She as- 
cribed it to the shock that he had sustained, and 
secure in his recovery from it with time, set her- 
self assiduously to charm the passing moment 
for him. 

" Do you know that you laughed out just now ? " 
Jessup said to her one day in pleased surprise. 
" I had begun to fear that you would never laugh 
again." 

" Julian ! I did not realize — Oh, how hard 
all this has been for you ! You have been very 
patient with me." She looked up at him. " Sup- 
posing I could have done nothing to help — 
supposing I had never laughed again ? How 
would you have felt ? " 

They were in the music-room, where she had 
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been playing for him. She was seated now on the 
divan, looking slighter than ever in her clinging 
black gown, her violin held lovingly on her lap, 
striking an occasional note from it guitar-fashion, 
while the bow lay idle beside her on the cushions. 
Jessup watched her with delight from the vantage 
ground of an antique arm-chair in which he sat 
facing her, immensely comfortable and immensely 
happy. It was to him as if the music in her so 
informed all her frame as to make a melody of 
her every movement. 

" If I could not have made you smile for me 
because of those others, what conclusion could I 
have come to but that you loved them better than 
you loved me ? " he returned, at last, very slowly, 
though with no note of doubt in his rich quiet 
voice. 

Joan put the violin aside and pondered a mo- 
ment, folding her hands in her lap, her head bent 
down. 

" Julian, are you a jealous nature ? " she asked, 
turning her face up sideways, with a look of love 
and trust to which any man's soul must have 
yielded. 

Jessup, too, pondered a moment, his eyes 
resting contentedly on her face. 

" I do not know," he answered presently, 
taking her question seriously, as she had intended 
it. " I am not introspective. My interests lie 
outside myself — in more inviting fields. I know 
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that whatever I feel, I feel with all my might. 
But I really cannot say if I am a jealous tempera- 
ment or not." 

" It does not matter if you are," Joan went on, 
turning her face full toward him. " Only I want 
you to know that I shall never, as long as I live, 
give you any cause to be jealous — never. I 
could not." 

" Why not ? Why could you not ? " Jessup 
asked, in a caressing murmur. He knew the 
why well enough. What of its white secrets had 
her heart ever withheld from him ? But for the 
foolish pleasure of hearing her tell her reason, 
he put the foolish question. Love's greed is never 
satisfied so long as any coveted assurance remains 
ungiven. 

" Because my love for you, compared with my 
love for others, will always be as the sun among 
the stars," she answered, her glorious eyes pouring 
their unashamed love on him in all its fulness. 

" Why ? Why do you love me so ? Tell me," 
Jessup urged, in the same delicious murmur, 
toying with his happiness. 

" I cannot tell you," Joan answered. " Can 
you tell why you love me ? How can any one 
explain the unexplainable ? But when two people 
are meant for each other, they know it as the twin 
stars know their mates — because they feel them- 
selves bound together by a power that they can- 
not escape or loosen — a divine power outside of 
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themselves and yet emanating from themselves — 
and they know that in all the heaven of stars they 
are for each other eternally the only two. That 
is the nearest I can come to telling you why I love 
you, Julian." 

Jessup got up slowly and came and stood close 
to her, and was silent for a long moment. Then 
he bent and took her hand in his, holding it close. 

" You make love a very holy thing to me," he 
said. 

Joan thrilled all through her at his touch, her 
soul leaping to his call. She laid her other hand 
over the one he held, looking straight up at him, 
and her eyes were like the stars in the heaven of 
which she had spoken. 

" God is love," she said, solemnly. " And all 
love is of God. How could ours but be holy ? " 
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CHAPTER XIII 

"CO that is the way you are proposing to settle 
^ your father's debts, Miss Kelden ? " 
" Could I choose any other way, Mr. Dix ? " 
Joan looked up at the lawyer confidently from 
her seat at Mr. Kelden's desk in the den, her 
hands clasped upon a business sheet that lay 
spread open before her. Dix sat near in a high 
straight-backed chair, its uncompromising stiff- 
ness emphasizing an equally uncompromising 
attitude of mind, written out large in the lines 
of his face. That professional face of his was one 
that not many young ladies had encountered. It 
vaguely disturbed Joan. He had as much as 
ever the look of a priest, but it was a priest of ex- 
communications, not of absolutions. 

" You mean," Dix recapitulated, with great 
clearness of enunciation, " that you intend first to 
pay off all the poorest creditors in full; then to 
settle, always in full, with the next poorest; and 
so on up the scale ? " He leaned forward for her 
answer, more from habit than necessity, for he 
heard her distinctly enough. 

" Yes," Joan said brightly, " that is what I 
intend, naturally." 
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" Pardon me. It is not ' naturally ' at all. It 
is a most unnatural, not to say unjust, course of 
procedure," returned Dix, his irritability getting 
quite the better of his suavity. " Allow me to 
point out that by your proposed method of repay- 
ments in full to preferred creditors, you leave the 
rest of us, those whom you elect to consider 
sufficiently well-to-do," with the tip of his long 
forefinger he impatiently tapped the paper upon 
the desk, " to satisfy ourselves with what we can 
get out of the modicum left." 

" No, not quite that," corrected Joan. " I ask 
the rest — those who can afford it — to wait a 
little longer than the preferred creditors; that is, 
until they, too, can be settled with in full." 

" And how do you expect to accomplish all 
these full payments ? As I have carefully shown 
you, there is a considerable discrepancy between 
your inherited fortune and your fathers debts. 
By wilfully discriminating between the creditors, 
you pay some in full and others only in part." 

" No, no ! " Joan exclaimed eagerly. " Mr. 
Jessup — " the warm color flew over her face — 
" my father may have told you of my engagement 
to him — Mr. Jessup has promised me to take 
it upon himself, as he is able, to pay off the re- 
mainder in time. You may all count upon the 
full amount in time." It was impossible to keep 
her pride in her lover's generosity wholly out 
of her voice. 
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Dix laughed, a disagreeable-sounding laugh that 
left his dimples unevoked. " The full amount 
in promises ? What guarantee have we that 
Mr. Jessup — excuse me, Miss Kelden. Mr. 
Jessup's intentions, as expressed to yourself, do 
him credit. But in business matters more security 
is required than a man's promise to his fiancie that 
in some indefinite future he will do what he can 
to settle her fathers obligations. Supposing that 
Mr. Jessup can do nothing ? A writer's pen — 
even the pen of a Mr. Julian Jessup — is not 
invariably a gold mine. And if not, what is our 
lookout? No. Permit me. You have been led 
away by your extravagant — would you forgive 
me if I said by your sentimental ? — kindness, 
into planning an arrant injustice. You must treat 
the creditors alike. You must pay them pro rata. 
Then all will receive an equal proportion of their 
money. Pay the remainder, certainly. Pay the 
full remainder, in the future, if you can — if 
Mr. Jessup can. But start fair." 

" But, Mr. Dix, don't you see ? " Joan said 
breathlessly, surprised at his obtuseness. " To 
pay pro rata gives everybody less than his full dues, 
and the poor can't afford to lose a single dollar of 
what should come to them. It would not fall 
hard on the richer creditors — Mr. Barnes, Mr. 
Dutro, Mrs. Hackett, yourself — " she gave him 
a charming deprecatory smile — " it would not 
fall hard on any of you to wait awhile, or even 
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to lose something eventually, if the worst hap- 
pened, and we could not repay all. But when 
people have so little — so inconceivably little — 
oh, the poor cannot be paid pro rata. They 
cannot." She said the last words very gently, but 
with a firmness that astonished Dix. He had 
anticipated no resistance after the matter was once 
made clear to her. She had seemed to him a 
very level-headed young woman, as young women 
go. His ire rose. 

" Don't you see that you are exceedingly unjust, 
Miss Kelden ? " he said sharply. " Do you wish 
to perpetrate one wrong in righting another ? " 

" Where is there injustice ? " 

" Discrimination is always injustice." 

" I regret, of course, that there must be discrimi- 
nation. But there is no alternative. In this case 
equality in the rate of payment would be a greater 
wrong." 

" I disagree with you." 

" Nevertheless, I feel sure that all my father's 
creditors — that you yourself — will agree with 
me after you have thought it over." She looked 
up at him with a lovely trustful smile. " You 
have been so kind, so understanding. I know 
you will not be less so now." 

Dix did not meet her smile. He sat up a little 
straighter, and looked frigidly at the paper on the 
desk. " Kindness is not called for in this case, 
Miss Kelden. This is not a philanthropic prob- 
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lem. This is a plain business question of financial 
justice. I must see that justice is done to all the 
creditors, myself included, I being one of them. I 
am here to advise — to direct you — am I not ? " 

Joan was looking down now, leaning back in 
the chair, her hands fallen in her lap. " You 
mean that you still are not satisfied with my 
plan ? " 

Dix thought of the letter already on its way 
to London, definitely ordering the purchase of 
the eighty-thousand dollar Rembrandt, and the 
thirty-thousand dollar Titian, two unrivalled gems, 
rare even among rarities. They stood out se- 
ductively before his keen mental vision, their 
inimitable glory of coloring overshadowed by 
their greater glory of authenticity. He burned 
to possess them with that fury of undisciplined 
desire peculiar to the passionate collector. Why 
should he be hampered, checked, thwarted it 
might be, by the foolish whim of this girl ? His 
lips straightened into a fiercely obstinate line. 
The courts before which he argued knew this 
look, but it was seldom seen elsewhere. 

" How could it satisfy any one ? This is not an 
age of Quixotism." 

Joan looked up at him, with no smile this time. 
There was battle in her eyes. " It is an age of 
humanitarianism." 

" Humanitarianism means equity to all — not 
to a selected minority." 
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" Are you not looking at the question from a 
single standpoint ? Has equity only one side ? " 

" Listen to me," Dix said, with a wave of the 
hand that set her reply aside as of no moment. 
" Let me explain. I ask no more than my abso- 
lute rights." He openly ceased to argue for any 
creditor but himself. " I still remain the chief 
loser, even by the pro rata system of payment — 
the only just settlement — being, as I believe 
I have told you, your father's largest creditor." 

" It is here in black and white," Joan replied, 
indicating his name at the head of an alarmingly 
long list on the paper before her. " But you are 
not a poor man, Mr. Dix. It will not cut off your 
bread and butter — take the roof from over your 
head — turn y5u homeless, helpless, friendless, 
sick — dying perhaps — into the street, even 
though the whole of my father's debt to you should 
go unpaid. That is what it would do to these 
others. To many of them it means — " 

" What right have you to speculate about my 
private affairs ? " Dix interrupted, looking at 
Joan with eyes whose anger gleamed frostily 
through his thick glasses. He got up and stood, 
vibrantly irate. " How do you know but my 
needs mean more than mere bread and butter to 
me — more than any chance roof over my head ? 
It is no concern of yours how the money is to be 
spent that you have promised to pay back. It 
is solely a question of how much you can pay — 
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what part of my lawful dues you can make good. 
I stipulate only for my right — my just — pro- 
portion. You would unjustly do me out of 
Heaven knows how much. You are wilfully trying 
to keep me out of my own. How can you imagine 
that I will submit ? " 

" You are making a singular insinuation, Mr. 
Dix," Joan said, drawing up her little head. 
" You appear to think — your words imply — 
that I am defrauding you — withholding what 
is due to you from me." 

" That is precisely what you are proposing. 
It is tantamount to robbing me for sake of your 
favorites. Plain statements suit the case better 
than hyperbole." 

" Then I will speak plainly, too, since you force 
me to it," Joan returned spiritedly, a spot of 
painful red appearing in either cheek. " You 
apparently forget that you have no claim whatever 
upon my money — no manner of right to dictate 
my disposition of it. It is a gift on my part — 
a gift which I choose to make to my father's cred- 
itors. I am sorry to disappoint you. But I am 
at liberty to apportion my gifts as I please." 

Dix laughed out again, a short hard laugh that 
this time brought the dimples with it in two 
lengthened lines that transformed it into a sort 
of snarl. " You salve it in that way to your con- 
science ? " 

" I am unable to see it in any other light." 
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" Have you spoken to Mr. Kelden of your inten- 
tion ? " 

" Yes." 

" He approves ? It is impossible." 

Joan hesitated. " He did not disapprove. 
My father feels precisely as I do about the poorest 
of the creditors. But — " 

" He did not insist upon pro rata payments." 

" He suggested it," Joan acknowledged frankly. 
" But I gave him my reasons against it. He seemed 
to find them conclusive, as I do. In any case — 
forgive me for again reminding you of it, Mr. 
Dix — but this is my money, not my father's." 

" Your money ! " Dix said scornfully. " Tour 
money ! " Anger had altogether the upper hand 
of him. He fairly sneered at her. 

Joan faced him undauntedly. " My money 
certainly. Whose else ? " 

" Ah ! " The significance of the monosyllable 
was Machiavellian. " Your father did not 
counsel you to settle with me in full — with me 
first of all — as your chief creditor as well as his ? " 

Joan's face softened instantly. It was not in 
her to be ungrateful for the least kindness shown 
her. " I owe you sincere thanks, I know, Mr. Dix. 
In all the law points, in the drawing up of the 
notices, in every way all through this dreadful 
time, nobody could have been more helpful, more 
considerate. I do not forget it. I shall always 
be grateful to you for it." 
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" I refer to a much weightier debt, Miss Kelden. 
You owe me more than you know." 

" What do I owe you besides gratitude ? I 
have no money debts." 

" You have a large one to me," Dix said, his 
voice suddenly dropping to a low hateful note. 
" You are in my debt to an extent that gives me 
the right to claim my full ninety-six thousand 
dollars in liquidation of it, instead of the pro rata 
payment I agree to. You owe it to me, I tell you. 
Will you repudiate your own debt while paying 
your father's ? " 

Joan rose and stood with a hand resting on the 
desk, a dignified stately little figure, with the proud 
poise of her head and her unfaltering look. 

" No, Mr. Dix. I shall never repudiate any 
debt of mine." 

" How then when I tell you that you virtually 
owe your whole fortune to me ? " He spoke very 
low, leaning close for her reply. 

The steady brown eyes grew scornful. " I do 
not understand you in the least." 

" I presume not. Yet this entire fortune that 
it pleases you to call yours, and out of which you 
promise me some small undetermined driblet, 
is neither more nor less than an actual gift to you 
on my part." 

" You have made your meaning no clearer." 

" I do not intend to make it clearer." 

" You have said too much not to be committed 
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to an explanation," Joan said, very haughtily. 
" In what conceivable way is my uncle's money 
your gift to me ? " 

" The explanation is simple enough if you will 
have it," returned Dix, stung to the depths of his 
self-sufficiency. " The money does not belong 
to you, but to Archibald Hallam. That it is 
supposedly yours, is because I secured it for you." 
" Now I understand you still less," Joan re- 
joined, her small head higher than ever. " How 
can it belong to Archibald Hallam, yet be mine ? " 
" Itjs not yours. Archibald Hallam is the heir- 
at-law"!" 

" How then am I the heir ? " 
" You are not the heir. The money is not yours." 
Joan gave a little lift to her dark eyebrows. 
"We are at some extraordinary cross purpose, 
it seems to me, Mr. Dix. Is there any use in 
trying to understand each other ? " 
" Your purpose remains unchanged ? " 
" You have said nothing to make me change it." 
" You repudiate your debt to me ? " 
" I know of no debt that I owe you or any one." 
" You shall know it then, and you shall pay 
it ! " Dix cried, too angry to keep back the words. 
" You are not your uncle's heir. Your uncle 
Bryan died immediately after the accident. His 
wife survived him. She was therefore his heir. 
And her heir is Archibald Hallam." 

" What can you mean ? My uncle died last." 
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" Who told you so ? Who knew, besides your 
father and myself?" 

Joan looked at him, dumfounded. Dix drew 
closer. His voice sank to the tones of the habitu- 
ally cautious, for whom all walls have ears. 

" We are the only ones who know. No one else 
saw them die. I tell you the truth. Tour uncle 
died first." 

He pronounced each word separately, so as to 
give it its full effect. Joan stared at him with 
wide eyes. He looked back at her with a smile that 
was like a cold wind blowing on her. 

" Perhaps now," he said, " you will choose 
to understand that what you call your fortune is a 
gift, and you will no longer begrudge me the frac- 
tion of it that I ask." 

" Do you mean — when you told me I was the 
heir — do you mean — that you — lied to me ? " 

Dix shrugged his shoulders. " I tell you the 
truth now." 

Joan's eyes blazed. " Why did you lie to me ? " 

" I should think your wit might suggest the 
reason, if your gratitude cannot." 

" My gratitude ? " 

" Was not the lie — if you wish to call it that — 
of inestimable benefit to you ? " 

"Benefit? To me?" 

" To your father, then," Dix amended impa- 
tiently. " It is the same thing, isn't it ? Are not 
your honor and his bound up inseparably ? " 
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Joan gave a sudden passionate outcry. " My 
honor ? His honor ? Where is there any honor if 
this is true ? It cannot be ! It cannot be true ! " 

" Hush ! " Dix warned her suddenly, being, 
for all his deafness, the first to hear the creak of 
a turning latch. " Some one is coming." 

" Your conference has lasted very long," said 
Mr. Kelden *s uneasy voice from the door. " I 
came to see what grave conclusions — " 

" Father ! " Joan cried, flinging herself upon 
him. " Father ! It is not true, is it ? You were 
there. You saw. Tell me." 

" What — what ? What is not true ? " stam- 
mered Mr. Kelden in alarm, looking over Joan's 
head at Dix. " What have you been talking about, 
Payton ? " 

" Your daughter has shown herself extraordi- 
narily unreasonable," Dix answered, turning to 
him with eyes that still glittered fiercely. " In order 
to make her see the justice of my claim, about 
which you may remember my speaking tc you, 
I have been obliged to undeceive her as to the 
validity of her own claim upon the fortune as the 
supposed heir of Mr. Mortimer." 

" Father ! The supposed heir! " Joan cried. 
" You were there. You know. Tell me, who 
died first — Uncle Bryan ? Aunt Marcella ? 
Father ! Tell me ! Tell me the truth ! " 

Mr. Kelden shrank back and put his hand 
feebly to his temple, looking at Dix in palsied 
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terror. When a secret dread finds one out, all the 
horrors of the anticipation are added to it. 

" Father ! " Joan cried again, catching at his 
hand. " You must tell me. I must know." 

Mr. Kelden, helpless and stricken, still mutely 
consulted Dix. 

" Tell her. She has got to know." 

Upon the command Mr. Kelden spoke, like 
an automaton moved by outside machinery. 

" Bryan died first." 

" Then Archie is the real heir ? " 

Again, in answer to Dix's signal, Mr. Kelden 
spoke : 

" Archie is the heir." 

" Father — you too — you too — lied to me ? " 

The girl's voice, suffocated with pain, pene- 
trated to her father's heart. 

" Joan, I did not lie. I said nothing — nothing. 
I was not asked. I merely kept silent." 

Dix moved forward defiantly. 

" It was I who was asked. I answered for your 
father. Call it a lie, if you like. I was only your 
father's mouthpiece." 

Mr. Kelden had closed his arms around his 
daughter. But she put her hands against his 
shoulders and pushed him gently back to look into 
his face. It was as if a great light were turned in 
on his soul. His lids fell, and the dew broke out 
on his forehead. To read one's shame in another's 
conscience, is to get it into its first true perspective. 
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For a dreadful moment Joan searched the face 
of the father whom she so loved and to whom 
she had forgiven so much already, and slowly 
there grew upon her the knowledge of all that 
this deception meant. She gave a low, long cry of 
concentrated anguish so unendurable that, invol- 
untarily loosening his hold of her, Mr. Kelden 
put both hands to his head to shut out the sound. 
Even Dix was moved by it. 

" Pray don't take it this way, Miss Kelden," 
he said hastily. " There is no harm done. There 
is only good done. The property is yours now at 
all events. You have only to do the just thing, 
and all this unpleasantness shall be forgotten." 

" Forgotten ! You think this is the end of it ? — 
think that I have only to forget ? " 

She raised her clasped hands above her head, 
and again the long low cry went up like an inar- 
ticulate prayer to the God of mercy and love, 
justice and righteousness — the God of truth. 

Dix was struck cold with fear as he heard it. 
Of what might not this fanatic be capable ? 

" See here," he said sharply. " You are no 
child. We have taken you into our confidence 
to make you see reason, but you understand, of 
course, that you are pledged to inviolate secrecy." 

Joan sank into a chair, looking off into an il- 
limitable distance with a dumb despair in her 
young face terrible to see. Dix went up to her, 
putting out his hand as if to lay it on her shoulder 
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in command. Some indefinable influence kept 
him from touching her, however. His hand 
dropped. 

" Do you understand, Miss Kelden ? We have 
given you our confidence. You are bound to 
respect it." 

Joan turned her white face toward him. Slowly 
words came, each like the dropping of her life 
blood. 

" I am bound to respect the truth. I cannot 
profit by a lie." 

" Be sensible, my dear Miss Kelden," Dix 
expostulated with forced gentleness, realizing with 
alarm the consequences of his anger. " The 
profit is not to yourselves, but to a wide circle — 
to a desperately needy circle, by your own showing. 
It is a case where a lie is more righteous, more 
merciful, than the truth. You should thank 
Heaven that I had the moral courage to speak 
for you." 

" Moral courage," Joan repeated, in choked 
tones. " That is what is so hard. Other courage 
is easy." 

She got up and went to her father, standing in 
front of him, her arms hanging by her sides. 

" Dearest," she said, in a voice wrung dry of 
tears. " You meant it for good, as you mean 
everything. It was done for pity. But oh, if you 
had only — " 

She broke off, and lifting her face, kissed him 
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heartbrokenly. " I will send for Archie now," 
she said. 

Mr. Kelden gasped. " Archie ! " 

" To tell him. You know the money is his." 

Dix caught her by the arm in an open rage. 

" Are you mad ? You cannot tell. You cannot 
send for Hallam." 

Joan looked the lawyer steadily in the face. 
" I must send for him." 

" You cannot. You cannot. Be rational." 

" I have no choice. I must do it." 

" Would you ruin everybody ? — ruin those 
for whom a moment ago you refused the abate- 
ment of a penny? Realize what you are 
about." 

" Realize it ! " A sob shook her. 

" Miss Kelden, this is absolutely impossible. 
Things have gone too far. You have pledged 
yourself beyond recall. Remember your promises 

— your published statements. It is too late. You 
cannot retract. It is too late. Think of the scandal 

— the ignominy. I tell you it is impossible — 
impossible I " 

" I must send for Archie," Joan repeated 
huskily. 

Her father again wound his arms about her. 
" Joan ! Joan ! You kill me. Leave it as it is. 
Let the poor have their own. Think of the poor 

— the poor that you have sworn to help. Can a 
lie be wrong when it works good ? " 
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Joan stood quivering like a reed in a torturing 
wind. " There is but one right. I cannot give 
away what is not mine. I cannot steal money to 
do good with it." 

" This is raving ! " Dix exclaimed. " Kelden, 
use your authority. Forbid her. You will be the 
talk of Washington — of the world. The disgrace 
will be the death of you." He turned furiously to 
Joan. " Have you no sense of what you owe 
your father ? " 

" I must send for Archie," Joan reiterated, in 
her heartbroken toneless voice. 

They were but beating their heads against a 
wall. Dix cursed her beneath his breath. 

" You choose the ruin of all whom you have 
publicly sworn to save ? You deliberately break 
your oath to them ? What is our one lie, told for 
their salvation ? Yours is a multiple lie, told 
for their destruction." 

" I have no choice. I do what I must." She 
stood with her hands clasped against her breast, 
looking up. Her face, lily-white above the black- 
ness of her robe, was that of a stricken Madonna, 
grieving for a world's suffering. " I may not do 
wrong that good may come. So much is clear 
to me," she went on, strangely quiet in the grasp 
of her great decision. " I thought the money 
mine when I promised. But if I have no right to 
it, I cannot give it away. It is not only my promise 
that I am breaking, God knows. I am breaking 
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my heart. There is but one hope. Archie may 
be generous. Archie may give it up." 

" Hallam ! " sneered Dix. And Mr. Kelden 
flung himself into a chair with a groan. 

Joan went to the desk and sat down before it, 
pushing aside the business documents, and draw- 
ing up a sheet of note paper. " Mr. Dix, will 
you kindly ring the bell ? " 

Dix did not move. The venom in his look 
should have killed her. 

In the middle of her note, Joan looked round. 
" William has not come ? Will you please ring 
again r 

Dix did not stir. In the stillness her moving 
pen made a tiny scraping sound like the teeth of 
some little hidden animal gnawing at the founda- 
tions of the great house. 

She finished the note and rose, turning round 
where she stood. " William has not come yet ? " 

What was any one's utmost will against the 
iron hold of this fragile girl upon the right ? With 
a barely suppressed oath, Dix strode across the 
room in a white fury, and touched the bell. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

JOAN'S note followed Archibald Hallam to 
the Metropolitan, where he sat, sullenly in- 
active, replying to the overtures of his friends 
with an uningratiating nod, and burying himself 
behind a journal if any one ventured to approach. 

The note contained merely a request that he 
would call as soon as possible, a message too fre- 
quent in the past to excite his curiosity, and not 
especially welcome to him under the altered con- 
ditions. However, he scribbled a line to the effect 
that he would follow immediately; then, noticing 
some unsteadiness in the writing, tore up the card, 
giving George a verbal answer in its stead. It was 
rotten, he remarked to himself in that privacy 
of soliloquy where ugly language is not disal- 
lowed, the way his hand always shook the next 
day, and upon the poorest of provocations. For 
Hallam was ruled by good taste even in his ex- 
cesses — if it was fair to speak of his indulgences 
as excesses, when but two, or at the most, three, 
glasses, even of wine, were enough to knock out 
his nerves — cursed womanish nerves that they 
were! 

He called for a light Martini cocktail as a pick- 
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me-up, and went on to the Keldens', stopping in 
at his rooms by the way to make sure that his toilet 
was as irreproachable in its smallest detail as his 
fastidiousness required at all times. Having 
exchanged his absolutely immaculate necktie 
for another, and removed an infinitesimal speck 
of dust from his coat sleeve, he looked himself 
over again critically, scowled at his reddish 
eyelids in the mirror, and proceeded rather glumly 
on his way. Was he to continue to be at Joan's 
beck and call, the same as it had been his pleasure 
to be before there was this hateful interloper ? 

William ushered him upstairs into the morning- 
room, a destination which somewhat surprised 
him. Intimate as he was at the house, Joan 
always received him downstairs, seldom favoring 
any one indeed with an invitation to her especial 
sanctum. No one was there when he was shown 
in, and he looked about him with interest. 

The room vividly suggested the personality of 
its owner, in that odd way that so many rooms do, 
giving an immediate impression of brightness, and 
clearness, and the purity of outdoor wind-swept 
places. It was flooded with sunshine and had 
numbers of growing plants set about in pots, and 
the woodwork was white, while the walls, ceiling 
and mossy carpet were all varying tints of green 
recalling cool woodland shadows. 

At first sight the room seemed rather simply 
and sparsely furnished, with fewer things around 
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— less truck, as Hallam put it — than in most 
young girls' boudoirs. At all events it had an 
uncluttered restful aspect, leaving opportunity 
for its refreshing forest-color to take satisfyingly 
hold of the senses. It was only upon close inspec- 
tion that the costly fineness of its scattered treas- 
ures showed. Hallam's roving artist eye was 
presently arrested by a vase of Japanese enamel 
on the mantel at the farther end of the room. 
He sauntered up to it, biting at his small mous- 
tache, and stared approvingly at its shaded emer- 
ald, into which the eye seemed to sink to depths 
on depths of liquid color like that in the curve of 
a crested wave. 

He was standing so, with his back to the door, 
when he heard it open and knew that Joan had 
come in. A quick red mounted to his cheeks as 
he turned to meet her, remembering the manner 
of their last parting, and he stood still, uncertain, 
until she should indicate it, upon precisely what 
footing he would now be received. 

But there was no recollection of that presump- 
tuous moment in Joan's pale strained face. Her 
mourning gown gave him a start, and he had a 
sudden feeling that this was not Joan, so different 
was she from herself. She came forward very 
slowly, hesitatingly, the spring gone from her 
step. Yet despite the lagging movement, he was 
curiously aware of something hurried and forced 
about her — something that was driving her on 
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toward him against her will — something as 
unlike as possible to the atmosphere of the peace- 
ful happy place to which she had summoned 
him. 

She offered him no greeting as she advanced. 
It struck him vexatiously that it was much as 
if, having conjured him there by her mere wish, she 
supposed him always there, like a convenient piece 
of furniture, waiting her whim to be put to use. 
She came quite up to him before she spoke, as if 
— again like a piece of furniture — he must be 
reached before he could be made use of. Then, 
looking at him with eyes that took no note of him, 
she said slowly : " I have something to tell you," 
and stopped. She was searching her brain for 
the least incriminating words in which to couch 
her father's dishonoring secret. None of the 
pre-arranged sentences were there. 

Hallam waited an appreciable measure of 
time. Then his natural impudence returned 
under the aggravation of her remoteness. " Pray 
tell on quite at your leisure. But meanwhile 
mayn't we sit ? I am not a lackey come to be dis- 
charged, am I ? " 

Joan continued standing, her hands clasped 
before her, the sunlight flecking her sombre 
gown with spots like dancing jewels, her eyes 
looking straight through him at some unendurable 
misery. 

" I don't know how to tell it/' she said de- 
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spairingly, her hands unclasping and her arms 
falling helplessly along her sides. 

" Don't tell it if you don't want to," Hallam 
suggested lightly, with his pert uplift of the chin. 
" Why should you ? Dying is the only thing 
I mean ever to do that I don't want to." 

As he spoke, he felt that for the first time since 
her entrance, Joan consciously saw him. The 
effect was startling. It was as if she had brought 
back all her misery from that vague distance at 
which it had been, to fasten it on him root and 
branch. It was uncanny. He tried to laugh off 
the impression. 

" Do let me get inside myself to keep warm 
if you are going to look at me like that. I am all 
goose-flesh," he expostulated, half in banter, half 
in real discomfort. 

" Archie," Joan said slowly, her deep eyes hold- 
ing his, " I am wondering if you are capable of 
a noble — of a magnificent — act of generosity ? " 

The question was on a par with her look. He 
answered it promptly and veraciously, truthful- 
ness being the one redeeming virtue with which 
he shamelessly uncloaked many discreditable 
facts about himself. 

" No, I am not generous. Why should I be ? 
If I don't take what I want and keep what I get, 
who is going to give it to me ? There is no logic 
in generosity. It lands one in false conclusions. 
Selfishness is without illusions, and pays better," 
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The light in Joan's eyes did not waver. She had 
thought out her problem into what seemed to her 
a simple solution. 

" To be generous on a great scale for a great 
cause, not for fame's sake, not for selfish personal 
motives, but for the pure joy of doing incalculable 
good, of preventing incalculable suffering, of doing 
a glorious thing heroically — if the chance were 
given you, could you not do it ? " 

Hallam thought he understood now. An iron- 
ical light came into his dark eyes, — very hand- 
some eyes, in spite of their weak lids. 

" If you mean could I, in the name of generosity, 
or heroism, or whatever lunacy you please, take 
it upon myself, as you have done, to pay off a pack 
of debts I was not responsible for, throwing away 
a fortune to relieve a lot of dirty poor — well, no, 
certainly I could not. I may have not been born 
heroic, but better than that, I was not born a fool." 

" Oh, don't say that you would not do it ! Don't 
think that you would not do it," Joan cried out 
sharply. " No one knows the stuff he is made of 
till his opportunity comes. It is oftenest those who 
do not dream that it is in them, who do the noble 
thing. If the chance came to you — " 

" If it did," interrupted Hallam, with his char- 
acteristic upward jerk of the head, " I should 
politely show it to the door. See here, Joan, you 
look ready to drop. Aren't you ever going to sit 
down ? Is this a standing committee f " 
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As she still paid no heed to his suggestion, he 
moved restlessly back, and she followed a step, 
a desperate hope blinding her to the obduracy 
in his handsome selfish face. The importunity of 
her eyes was a prayer. 

" I sent for you to give you the opportunity — 
the opportunity of your lifetime. Don't throw it 
away. Don't ! Don't ! Prove your metal. Show 
the man that is in you." Her voice was a choking 
cry. In the face of such terrible issues, how could 
he but yield ? 

Hallam folded his arms with an air of exagger- 
ated patience. " If you could conveniently give 
me some smallest inkling as to what you are driving 
at — " 

Joan clasped her hands again in an agony of 
supplication. 

" I am asking you to put the whole faith that 
is in you into one noble deed — one great un- 
selfish heroic deed." 

" There is no faith in me," Hallam returned 
easily, with a shrug. " The only creed I profess is 
to be a gentleman where I can, and at no time to 
be an ass. On general principles, therefore, I 
decline to be a hero, for I never yet heard of one 
who wasn't three fourths of a donkey. But as to 
particulars — until I know what in creation you 
mean — " 

" I am asking you to give the money in my 
stead/' said Joan desperately. 
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" Money ? What money ? Whose money ? " 

Joan caught her breath. The truth, the awful 
unescapable truth, seemed looming bodily before 
her, a gigantic presence of horror and shame that 
at any cost she must make clear to Hallam in its 
entire hideousness. She strove to collect herself, 
to speak coherently, explicitly. 

" Aunt Marcella's money. It was Aunt Mar- 
cella's money, not Uncle Bryan's. Uncle Bryan 
died first, though they told me — told me — wrong, 
because — "a sob crushed its way up — " because 
the money meant so much to Father. But Uncle 
Bryan died first. So I am not the heir. You are 
Aunt Marcella's heir. The money is all yours. " 

So amazing was the revelation that for an instant 
Hallam thought she had lost her mind. 

" Are you raving mad, Joan ? Has this thing 
gone to your brain ? " 

But the short explanatory sentences kept cou- 
rageously on. 

" I am not the heir. Mr. Dix told me. He 
did not mean to. He was angry, and it all came 
out. Then I sent for you. Archie ! " Her voice 
broke into a bitter cry. " Be generous. Be fine. 
Give it up." 

The two stood facing each other across the iitde 
space that Hallam had put between them. There 
was no shadow of unhinged reason in the eyes 
fixed so imploringly on his. He stood confounded, 
gazing at her, yet in his turn seeing nothing, as 
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shrewdly and with incredible rapidity he pieced 
together all the clues of her tangled speech. The 
meaning of it broke over him in a flash of light. 
He drew a long sibilant breath, moving another 
step back, speechless for a time in the immensity 
of his discovery. 

" Jove ! " he exclaimed at last. " I've caught 
on ! " He gave a short triumphant laugh. 
" Jove ! " he said again. " I see it. There was 
nobody to give them away, no way to prove per- 
jury. There was only their word. So they lied — 
the precious pair of them ! And all the time the 
money was mine. Mine. There is no going back 
on that now. It is mine. Mine! " 

He spun round on his heel as he took intoxicat- 
ing mental possession of his wealth, and the exult- 
ant possessive rang through the room like the 
clang of a jubilee bell. 

Joan's eyes were fixed immovably upon him, 
demanding the very soul out of his body. He 
caught their look as he wheeled excitedly round, 
and going up to her he laid his hand over her two 
clasped hands where they hung down before her 
with tightly intertwisted fingers. His voice so- 
bered. A genuine admiration showed in his 
face. 

" It is deuced hard on you, Joan. You are 
game all through. You do the square thing every 
time. I am not up to your notch. All the same 
it is that goodness of yours that you have held me 
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most by all these years. Upon my honor, I could 
almost wish this hadn't turned out as it has." 

Joan was trembling from head to foot as a 
shadow trembles on water. Her eyes were liquid 
with hardly restrained tears. 

" Then give it back," she whispered up to him. 
" Will you — oh, will you ? For the poor — for 
sake of the poor ! " 

Hallam dropped her hands and moved away 
again. A smile slowly twisted the corner of his 
ironical upper lip. 

" So this was the Quixotic deed you were offering 
me in exchange for a patent of nobility ? I was to 
be the dupe that you had meant to be ? But where 
then was the sense in giving me up the money? 
Why not have kept it yourself and said nothing ? " 

" I could not. You know I could not. It was 
yours. But you — you can do what you will with 
your own. Oh, give it up ! Save them all from 
ruin. Make them happy." 

" I don't care a damn about making people 
happy," Hallam returned with unblushing can- 
dor. " I want to be happy myself. And so long 
as the fortune is legally mine, here is my chance." 

" How can you get more happiness out of it than 
in doing this splendid thing for the poor ? Oh, 
-won't you ? Won't you ? " 

Hallam laughed out — the sort of laugh that 
set a seal for ever upon the absurd proposition. 

" No, Joan. Flatly, I will not." 
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She clasped her hands in a last appeal. " Archie 
— for the poor — " Her failing voice seemed to 
throw her at his feet. The tears splashed over 
on her cheeks. 

" The poor have no claim on me," Hallam said 
brutally. " I owe them nothing. I owe no one 
anything. Why should I pay another man's debts ? 
You may as well understand once for all. This 
fortune that I was so nearly done out of I shall 
devote wholly to my own best pleasure." Tone 
and manner were final. 

Joan's face blanched. " I had promised — 
promised." The words were like a moan. 

She took a few faltering steps away and sank 
to her knees, her hands still clasped before her, her 
head falling over upon her breast. No sob came. 
Her tears ceased. Hopelessness was turning her 
into stone. Her utmost had failed. She forgot 
time and place and Hallam, forgot all but the 
broken lives that had cried to her for help and that 
she had sworn to save. Those faithless promises, 
burned on her memory as with fire, had seared 
their way deep into her soul. Whom was there 
to turn to in all the world for aid ? She could not 
have felt more abandoned to despair had she been 
alone in the desert, surrounded by leagues of 
barren sand. Had God, too, forsaken her ? 

The sunlight streamed in full upon the slim 
young figure kneeling in the middle of the bower- 
like room. It brought out the lovely curves of her 
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body, the purity, fineness and dazzling whiteness 
of her skin, and made a glory of her hair. She had 
never looked more ethereal, never so appealing. 

Minutes slipped by. Then a murmur sounded 
in her ear. 

" Joan — if you will. There is a way." 

The hint of hope reached her like a word from 
Heaven. She lifted her pitiful face. Hallam was 
stooping over her. 

" There is one way, Joan. I will give you back 
the fortune, every cent of it, to burn up, found 
lunatic asylums with, whipping posts, what you 
will. You shall have it on one condition. Do you 
understand what I am promising, Joan ? Do 
you take it in ? " 

Take it in ! She was transformed. Life flooded 
her veins with his words. The color returned 
to lips and cheeks. The light leaped in her eyes. 
The look of trust and joy and gratitude that 
irradiated her face fairly staggered Hallam. 
She sprang to her feet, stretching out both hands 
to him. 

" I knew you would ! I knew you would ! " 
she exulted. " You are nobler than you thought." 

Hallam did not take the offered hands. His 
face was flushed and odd. 

" Wait," he said, somewhat huskily. " You 
have not heard the condition. It is to be gift for 
gift. That is but fair. Why should I give all, and 
you nothing ? " 
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She was leaning forward, her lips parting, her 
face one glad acquiescent eagerness. 

" The condition ? " she demanded with joyous 
impatience. " The condition ? " 

Hallam hesitated, then lifted his head defiantly. 
" My condition is — that you break with Jessup, 
and marry me." 

He had lowered his voice, but the words fell on 
the breathless silence in which she awaited them 
like so many thunderbolts. She remained facing 
him, as if galvanized into the position, still leaning 
toward him, still with outstretched hands. But 
over her whole figure there fell an instantaneous 
blight, such as falls over a flower when winter 
strikes at its heart. 

Hallam came nearer and took her hands. At 
his touch she gave a sharp cry and fled from him 
to the end of the room, fluttering back and forth 
there like a bird beating against prison bars, 
finally taking refuge in the farthest corner and 
confronting him white and panting, warding him 
off with out-turned palms. 

" Do not touch me ! Do not come near me ! " 

Hallam shrugged his shoulders. " What are 
you afraid of? I am not poison ivy." Then, as 
the silence grew long, " Do you accept my condi- 
tion ? " 

" Never ! Never ! Never ! " she cried wildly. 

Hallam lifted his chin imperturbably. " You 
understand that upon that condition I do all that 
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you ask ? I promise you solemnly that on the day 
— in the very hour — that you give me your word 
to marry me, I will give you in absolute and com- 
plete surrender," he spoke slowly now, choosing 
his terms with care, " all my possible right and 
title to, or interest in, the Mortimer estate for ever. 
Dix can draw up any paper you choose to that 
effect and I will sign it. He can add a clause, 
if you wish, binding me to secrecy. And nobody 
need know a syllable about all this but ourselves." 

Joan caught at a chair and reeled into it, her 
head falling back, her eyes closing, the pulses 
in her tender throat throbbing painfully. The 
terrified bird was in the merciless hand of its 
captor. 

Hallam took a step toward her. 

" I would like to remind you that the vaunted 
glorious opportunity — if there is any glory in pay- 
ing off those infernal debts when you don't have 
to — is yours now. All your arguments fit your- 
self. Show your calibre. Prove that your talk 
about the poor is not mere talk. Any old repro- 
bate can talk like a St. Augustine. Fine senti- 
ments come cheap. It's fine actions that come 
high. You thought me capable of the sacrifice. 
Are you incapable of it ? " 

The words stung Joan to the quick. She sat 
up suddenly, bolt upright. " Is it manly to take 
this advantage of me ? " 

" You gave it to me yourself," Hallam answered 
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jauntily, a brilliant smile coming to his lips. 
" One way is as good as another if it gets me what 
I want. The advantage is mutual. This is your 
only way out from your dilemma." 

Joan wrung her hands. " Cruel ! Cruel ! " 

Hallam took another step nearer. 

" I am not cruel. I am just. You had no 
hesitation in asking a great sacrifice of me for 
what you considered a great good. I ask one of 
you for the same cause. Why should you be less 
great than you expected me to be — less ready 
to sacrifice yourself — if it be a sacrifice to marry 
me?" 

Scorn came to her relief. " You would turn my 
terrible necessity into a weapon against me? 
You would buy me — buy me like a slave, be- 
cause of my helplessness ? I call it infamous ! " 

Hallam lifted his eyebrows. " Call it what you 
please. Terms are indifferent. Everything is 
indifferent to me but the fact that I love you. I 
shall use whatever means fate puts into my hands. 
You will have to marry me, Joan. It's your only 
way out." 

"Never!" 

" If you will not marry me for love, marry me 
for philanthropy — for your adored poor." 

"No, no! No, no!" 

" I don't ask you to love me. I ask you only 
to marry me. You must marry me. There is no 
help for it." 
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" You forget that I am to marry Julian Jessup." 

Hallam gave an ineffable shrug. " I don't 
forget — nor will the world forget — that you 
have publicly sworn to pay your father's debts. 
Marriage with me is your only chance of keeping 
those promises. You must break with Jessup." 

Joan gave a cry of terror as the prison walls 
closed in upon her. 

" But I love him ! I love him with all my 
heart and soul. I belong to him with my every 
thought, my every breath, my every desire." 
She caught Hallam's astonished look, and flamed 
scarlet. " Oh, I am not ashamed ! I glory in 
loving him — glory in telling you of it — glory 
in knowing that I shall love him so till the farthest 
day I live ! " 

Hallam turned a little paler than usual as the 
hot words poured out. 

" I leave love — on your side — out of the 
bargain," he returned curtly. " I'm making the 
terms easy." 

Joan beat her hands together, outraged and 
terrified. 

" I am to be Julian's wife ! " 

" Damn Julian ! " said Hallam. He crossed 
the room, and swinging up a chair, set it in front 
of Joan with its back to her, barricading her 
in her corner, and seated himself astride it, facing 
her. 

" Now then," he began in an easy conversa- 
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tional tone, resting his arms comfortably on the 
top of his chair, " let us talk this over sensibly. 
There is no need for heroics. I have given you 
my condition. You know without more said 
that no power on earth can induce me to change 
it." 

Joan was sitting like the trapped thing that she 
was, with both hands on the arms of her seat, 
pushing herself as far back in it as she could to 
get the farther from Hallam, staring at him with 
unnaturally wide frightened eyes. Now, lifting 
her hands, she bent over and buried her face in 
them. It seemed to Hallam the first breaking 
down of her defences. 

" Whatever I fail in, at least you know that I 
keep my word," he went on. " So you know that, 
under my condition, the money is yours. In no 
other conceivable way can you keep those vows 
that you have publicly taken on yourself. This 
is your chance to save your father's honor, your 
one chance to put all those wretches on their legs 
again — not but what they're better off dead. 
But that's neither here nor there. You accom- 
plish all this simply by your promise to marry 
me. Do you consider yourself justified in setting 
your individual preference against it ? " 

The bowed figure in the chair did not move, 
but tears began to trickle slowly between the 
slender fingers. Hallam's hopes rose. 

" As to our bargain," he said buoyantly, " I 
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don't ask you to love me. I love you. That's 
ballast enough for the matrimonial ship. And 
for our future together — " he paused, then 
resumed with a slight laugh. " I'm not a Caliban, 
am I ? I don't pretend to a large assortment of 
first class principles, but my manners are not so 
bad, and when it comes to living with any one you 
will find that his manners affect your comfort 
decidedly more than his principles do." 

His impudence, never long in abeyance, was 
fast returning. He went on gaily. 

" You can reform me, if you care to take the 
trouble. I offer you a whole Settlement House 
District in myself. And we have one taste in 
common far more important than liking the same 
literature or the same cook. We like the same 
temperature. Fancy belonging to the torrid zone, 
and tying yourself for life to the Arctic Circle. O 
Lord ! " 

Joan did not speak nor move. 

Hallam got off his chair and stood looking down 
at her. Then he bent over her, so close that his 
breath stirred the rippling hair about her tiny ear. 

" Joan," he said very low, in an altered voice, 
" before God, I love you. Before God, I will be 
good to you. Marry me — for sake of your father 
— for sake of the poor. I give you my word. 
I have never broken it. The moment I have your 
promise, the fortune is yours." 

Joan stirred in her seat. That was all. But the 
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movement, slight as it was, brought a delicate 
red-gold tendril of her hair against his lips. He 
drew back, flushing hotly. The impulse to snatch 
her in his arms and kiss her lips, her throat, the 
bit of white sweet neck at the back where the 
curls clustered, was almost overpowering. That 
he resisted, flattered him in his own opinion, 
as evidence of self control. He moved to a safe 
distance from her, and stood silent a moment. 
When he spoke, his voice sounded oddly strained. 

" Think it over and decide. You have the 
choice between scandal, open disgrace, broken 
pledges, broken hearts, broken lives, or — me." 

He waited. But no answer came. Only by the 
increased tremor of her whole slight body, and by 
the faster dropping of her tears, he saw that she 
heard. He gave another long look at the fragile 
figure, crushed and defeated, yet so invincible of 
soul, and he knew that though she should marry 
him on the morrow, he would never win her love. 
The knowledge clutched him miserably by the 
throat. 

" I am going/* he said unsteadily. " Send for 
me when you have decided." 

He waited again, his face averted from her. 
But she neither moved nor spoke. 

So he went out, closing the door behind him upon 
the sunny little green and white room, with its 
intangible suggestion of brightness and light- 
headedness and peace. 
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CHAPTER XV 

T IFE has various forms of crucifixion besides 
-■^ the one upon the cross, which at least has the 
merit of securing a comparatively expeditious 
death, while many others outlast a lifetime's 
agony. But to elect any such method of suffering 
for oneself, seemingly of deliberate choice, is a 
last refinement of cruelty. To see clearly down 
two roads, whereof one leads to paradise, and to 
stand at the parting of the ways and say to one's 
soul, " Follow thou that other through all that 
remains to thee of time, though thou walk through 
hell," surely requires a courage immeasurably 
above the bravery that leads men singing to the 
scaffold. 

Joan stood at such a crossway, shaken to her 
inmost depths, saying to herself over and over 
that the choice was still to make, and that no such 
immensity of sacrifice could be demanded of her. 
Yet deep down under all her vehement protesta- 
tions lay the appalling conviction that the end 
was already irretrievably settled. For virtue 
is as remorseless as vice in its exacted dues. Al- 
truists have to pay the penalty of a complete 
immolation of that self that they disregard, and 
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the bearing of the burdens of others is for them no 
metaphor, but a crushing duty, the claims of their 
fellows, tried in the balance with their own, 
inevitably weighing down the scales. To on- 
lookers the price paid for this perfection of sym- 
pathy may well seem disproportionate. Never- 
theless it is souls as sensitively attuned and as 
tremulously responsive as these that faintly 
shadow forth the divinity of that nature, which, 
nearly twenty centuries ago, heralding the revolu- 
tionary gospel of love, took upon itself the sorrows 
of a world. 

The day had worn on, and Joan still sat motion- 
less as Hallam had left her, bent over in the chair, 
her hands pressed against her face, her whole 
being merged in a voiceless cry that she might be 
spared the. draining of this intolerable cup. Yet 
even as she prayed, there rose up before her a 
vision of all that would follow upon the granting 
of her petition. Vainly she tried to shut it away. 
Again Andy's figure lay stretched out stark at her 
feet. Again haggard accusing faces rose on every 
side, and cries for bread, for shelter, for life, rang 
maddeningly about her. What happiness was 
worth purchasing at such a cost ? She dared no 
longer pray for it. She could but fling out her need 
blindly to the divine Understanding, to be dealt 
with as was best. What appeal to Omnipotence 
were safe for puny humanity in its ignorance and 
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short-sightedness, except only that one hallowed 
cry from out the Garden of Gethsemane, eternally 
betokening the submission of the finite to the 
Infinite : " Not my will, but thine, be done " ? 

Late in the afternoon there was a knock at the 
door, followed by the introduction of Rose's 
smiling face. 

" Would you see little Polly, Miss ? " 

" Polly ? " Joan tried to collect herself. " Mrs. 
Mulligan's grandchild ? O Rose, what does she 
want ? I can't see any one." 

" She has Maggie Gower with her, Miss, and 
the children have come all the way by them- 
selves," Rose said, with an accent of reproach, 
for it was unlike Joan not to respond instan- 
taneously to such a call, and, curiously, it is 
harder to overlook any lapse in the habitually 
considerate than in the habitually offending. 
" Polly is dressed up that fine, Miss, that it 
would break her heart not to be let show herself 
to you." 

May we then never reserve ourselves wholly 
to ourselves ? Is there never a moment in our 
lives sacred from the intrusion of clamoring out- 
side duties ? Who of us is not at times unendurably 
aware of that iron-meshed network of obligations 
woven about us by the innumerable petty claims 
of those among whom our lot is thrown ? 

For one rebellious instant Joan felt wildly that 
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she must escape at all hazards, must belong to 
herself. But great is the constraining power of the 
accustomed, wisely pressing the soul back within 
bounds at times when liberty would be dangerous. 
The next moment she had bent her neck to its 
usual yoke. 

" Bring the children in, Rose," she said gently. 
The words seemed to lock a door behind her, 
leaving her outside of herself, as it were. She 
looked up and smiled quite as was her wont, when 
the two little things entered. 

Maggie Gower, though she knew Joan well, 
hung back timidly, abashed by the strangeness of 
the place in which she found herself. Polly came 
forward undauntedly, conceitedly conscious of her 
best clothes, whose garish splendor was nearly 
hidden behind an immense bunch of snowballs. 

" Gran sent them," she said, dumping the 
flowers heavily into Joan's lap and rubbing her 
tiny rough hands in relief. " She said as she 
hadn't no other way to be thankin' yous for what 
yous done, and she wanted yous to know we was 
grateful. I've my new frock on." She looked 
disappointedly at Joan's soft crepe. " Don't 
yous never wear silk ? " 

Joan lifted the great green-white balls with 
appreciative touch. 

" These are beautiful, Polly. I never saw finer. 
It was very kind of your grandmother to send 
them. Come here, Maggie darling." 
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" They growed in our yard/' Polly volunteered, 
turning her back on her hostess to survey the room, 
while Maggie shyly edged her way up. " We've 
a nice yard. Me and Maggie plays there. Gran 
said I was to be sure and tell yous how happy we 
was. She says everybody's happy along o' yous. 
Is that tub gold that bush is standin' in ? " 

" Do you think everything must be gold or silk 
in this house ? " Joan asked with a wan smile. 
Maggie had come quite close by now, looking at 
her in an appealing way that went straight to 
Joan's heart. She put her arm lovingly around the 
small soft frame and the child snuggled against 
her confidingly. 

Polly waggled her be-curled head in assent. 
" There ain't nothin' too good for you, Gran says, 
'cause yous is good to the pore. I've my red sash 
on. Maggie ain't got no sash. I've another sash 
to home, but it ain't near so good as this sash. 
It would be took away if I went to the workhouse. 
Workhouse folkses don't leave yous nothin' of 
yer own, only yer aches and pains, Gran says. 
I'm glad I'm not goin' to the workhouse. Gran 
says it's all along o' yous that I ain't." 

Rose turned to the tongue-tied little Maggie. 
" Haven't you a message for Miss Kelden from 
your mother that you are forgetting, maybe ? " 
she reminded her. 

The child looked up adoringly into Joan's 
face, snuggled closer, and shyly shook her head. 
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Whatever she had been told to say, clearly she 
could not compass it. 

" Her ma's Mrs' Gower. That's the leddy as 
has our top floor and does gents' washin' and 
mendin'," explained Polly volubly. " I guess 
Maggie's forgot. She ain't as quick at rememberin' 
as I be. Her ma said she was to tell yous she didn't 
hold what her man did agin yous no more. She 
says if he'd a waited a bit, he'd a been blessin' 
yous now. And she said yer word was as good 
as gold in the hand to her, and Maggie was to 
thank yous, for 'twould put her about consid'ble 
to write it. She ain't been to school much," Polly 
added in confidential apology. " But the chillun 
is all to go now, she says, along o' yer promise." 

Maggie said nothing at all, but she crept closer 
still, and Joan felt despairingly that the loving 
little figure, pressed so trustfully against her, was 
a living seal set upon the promise that was to blast 
her life. 

" That's enough for to-day," Rose decided, 
seeing Joan flinch at the allusion to Andy. " Say 
good-by, darlings, and come on down with me to 
the kitchen." 

The magical word, suggestive of palatable 
appeasers of an inextinguishable youthful appetite, 
lured Polly away readily enough, little Maggie 
leaving the shelter of Joan's arms reluctantly, 
with a long worshipful look backward as she went. 
When the door had closed upon them, Joan threw 
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herself back in her chair, pressing her hands 
again over her eyes. Were promises such as these 
all to be forsworn ? 

It seemed scarcely a moment before Rose re- 
appeared, kneeling down beside Joan's chair 
with an air of happy importance. 

" Miss Kelden, dear, I've something to tell you 
myself. I want you should know it first of all. 
George and me has made up our minds to get 
married as soon as we has our money back. 
Twould be tempting Providence, George says, 
to wait longer, for if money is uncertain, women 
is more so, he says, and the only way to make sure 
where you has one is to tie her up to you good and 
tight. It is all thanks to your goodness, Miss, that 
it's so as we can be married at all. We'll never 
forget that." 

Joan put out her hand to Rose silently. The 
maid clasped the little roseleaf palm lovingly, too 
happy to take note of her silence, and went on 
joyously. 

" O Miss, as I come to-day by Cranford's — 
that's them as was in such haste to put up their 
house for sale — I saw as how the sign was took 
down, and I said to myself: It's glad my young 
lady will be to know that. They'll remember to 
their dying day as 'twas you give their house back 
to them, Miss, for they do set such store by it 'tis 
hard to believe 'tis no more nor common brick 
and mortar. And just by Dutro's, I met old Mr. 
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Benton, as has the sick son, you remember. And 
he bid me tell you it was through your promising 
to pay back the money that him and his wife could 
keep Jim at home. But for you they would have 
had to put him out to be took care of by strangers, 
and him their only child, and they loving him nigh 
distraction. He said if thankful hearts could 
make you happy, you hadn't ought to have a sad 
hour in life, Miss." 

Joan stood up suddenly, breaking away from 
Rose's affectionate hold, the flowers falling about 
her feet. Were they all conspiring to goad her 
on, driving her headlong the one inevitable dread- 
ful way ? Yet how could she turn all this joy into 
mourning — replunge them all into that morass 
from which they had so scantily escaped ? She 
felt suffocating. 

" Open the window, Rose, please. Wider ! 
Wider ! " she begged piteously, and Rose obeyed 
quickly, wondering at her paleness. 

Joan leaned far out. With the freshness of the 
cool outside air, blowing to her straight from the 
free unfettered spaces of the world, there came to 
her a sense of release, of liberty yet to be regained. 
Might not her judgment be warped ? Might there 
not still be some outlet of escape ? Her father — 
surely she was as dear to him as Jim to Mr. 
Benton. Surely her father's love would devise 
a way that should include rescue for these others. 

" I must find my father at once," she said, 
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turning around to note the time. " He must be 
downstairs. I will go to him." 

But to her surprise, for Mr. Kelden was as 
regular as clock-work in his habits, Rose said that 
he had not yet left his room, and that when he 
went to dress for dinner, he had given orders that 
he was not to be disturbed under any pretext 
whatsoever. 

The information aroused in Joan that vague un- 
easiness that any deviation from the accustomed 
provokes in a mind shaken by events into an 
expectation of calamity. Rose saw it, through 
that intuition that affection gives, and at once 
strove to reassure her. 

" Don't be worrying, Miss. Mr. Kelden is 
well. 'Tis only that he's a little late dressing." 

Joan smiled at her own foolishness. 

" Of course," she agreed. " But he must be 
ready now, and I have to speak to him. I will 
go this way and surprise him." 

Pushing the window still higher, she stepped 
over the low sill on to a narrow unused balcony, 
which ran part way across the back of the house. 
How good it felt to stand out there in the open, 
with the breeze blowing freshly all about her. 
It was freedom calling to her, she assured herself. 
After all, how easy it sometimes is to slip through 
barriers, and escape ! 

Signing to Rose to close the sash, she paused 
just outside, held by the glory of the sky. There 
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was one of those rare sunsets which haunt the 
memory for the unearthliness of their beauty, 
when for a single breathless instant the gates of 
heaven are swung wide and the divine floods the 
world. A sense of exaltation is inseparable from 
such moments, and in the midst of Joan's misery 
the thrill of a holy ecstasy fell over her, lifting her 
soul out of its pain into an infinitude of peace* 
With her eyes still held spellbound by the glowing 
west, the last level rays of the sun engulfing her 
and turning her hair into living flame, she moved 
slowly backward along the balustraded shelf 
to the window communicating with her father's 
room. Reaching it, she lifted her hand and tapped 
lightly on the pane. 

" It is I. Let me in, please." 

For answer there was a muffled cry from within, 
and instantaneous with it, the swift sharp crack of 
a pistol shot. 

Horror-struck, Joan tore open the window with 
frenzied haste and sprang through it into the room. 
Her father was standing in front of the mantel- 
piece, white as a sheet. From his right hand hung 
a smoking revolver, its bullet sped harmlessly 
into the floor. Joan's sudden appearance in so 
unexpected a quarter had startled him into a 
premature touch upon the trigger. 

A vertigo seized Joan, as if she found her foot 
on the brink of a bottomless abyss. She threw 
herself upon her father without word or cry, 
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tore the weapon from his relaxed grip, and push- 
ing him down into a chair, as if only thus were 
he safe from the threatening gulf, flung herself 
on the floor beside him, and clasping him round 
the knees, laid her head on his lap, bursting into 
convulsive soundless sobbing. Mr. Kelden sat 
nerveless and undone where she had placed him, 
motionless as a waxen image. His hands, more 
by chance than purpose, fell down upon her head. 

It was some time before Joan could summon 
courage to look up into his face. When she did so, 
the agony of shame in it so transcended anything 
that she had ever dreamed of that springing to her 
feet she caught his poor head to her breast and 
held it there close, murmuring broken words of 
endearment as to a child. 

What inconceivable tortures must he have 
endured before it had come to this — that he could 
not face the remediless misery he had caused ! 
But there was a remedy — now. What was any 
possible sacrifice in comparison with this escaped 
horror? Something in Joan's heart gave com- 
pletely way — some innermost stronghold of self 
suddenly and passionately surrendered. The 
struggle was at an end. 

Mr. Kelden could not see her face, but the 
pressure of the two tender hands against his head 
all at once became strong and steady. 

" I have brought you good news," she said, 
moving a little farther out of sight behind the 
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chair in which he sat, " news that you do not expect. 
Our troubles are ended. Archie will give me the 
money." 

Had the sun suddenly shone through the brick 
wall of his chamber, Mr. Kelden could not have 
been more electrified. He reached up and caught 
Joan by both wrists, holding them fast in an effort 
to grasp this incredible thing. " What — what ? " 
he stammered. 

" Archie will give me the money," Joan repeated 
clearly. 

Mr. Kelden stumbled to his feet, amazed, 
unbelieving. 

" Archie give it up ? Archie? Impossible ! " 

Joan stood before him, slim and pale in her 
sombre gown. Her eyes burned in her strained 
face like lighted fires. Her look, as it rested on 
him, was a mingling of devotion, compassion, 
courage and hopelessness. Mr. Kelden could not 
fathom it. He stared at her as at a stranger. 

" It is not possible," he insisted weakly. 

" Archie will give me the money," Joan said, 
for the third time. 

She turned to the table as she spoke, and taking 
up the pistol slipped out the remaining cartridges, 
and returned it to its case, which stood open on 
the mantel. Then carrying the box over to the 
bureau, she locked it away in one of the drawers, 
her father watching her in helpless humiliation. 

" It is not safe to keep a pistol loaded," she said 
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quite naturally, as she stood there with her back 
to him. " See how nearly it was the cause of 
some frightful mischief. Please don't try to clean 
it yourself again. They must be wondering in the 
house over that shot. We shall have to explain 
how I startled you and accidentally sent the pistol 
off. Shall we go down now ? It is dinner time. 
I shall not let you stop to dress." 

Simply, as if there were nothing to cover up, 
nothing behind the inference of her words, she 
went to her father and put her hand through his 
arm. " It is half past seven. Come." . 

Dazed, uncomprehending, trying to grasp the 
miracle by which life, honor, and even his last 
poor thread of pride were all to be saved to him, 
Mr. Kelden mechanically yielded to the impulse 
of her touch. At the door she stopped, releasing 
her hand to draw his face down to hers, and kissed 
him with passionate intensity. 

" Dearest ! " she said. " Dearest ! Dearest ! " 

It sounded like a cry, and the smile that she 
flashed out at him was startling, for the immeasur- 
able sweetness and the intolerable sadness of it. 

" I must tell you," she said. " We will not talk 
about it. Indeed, there is nothing to discuss. 
But I am to marry Archie, Come. We must go 
down." 
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CHAPTER XVI 

JESSUP usually found Joan in the music-room, 
playing on her violin, Mr. Kelden seated near, 
listening with an air of beatific content from which 
she drew unfailing inspiration. 

But this evening the violin lay untouched in its 
case, and she was alone and waiting for him, 
standing rigidly still at the farther end of the room, 
her hands clasped tightly against her breast, her 
head thrown back and her eyes fastened in hopeless 
misery on the entrance door. A shock passed over 
Jessup as he saw her. There were no traces of 
weeping upon her face, but it was deathly white 
and drawn, all its soft features set in lines of a 
wretchedness immeasurably beyond tears. She 
moved back as he hurried toward her. 

" Please don't touch me ! " she pleaded. "I — " 
she caught her breath — "I don't think I could 
bear it. Oh, I thought you would never come." 

" I am earlier than usual," Jessup said, with a 
quick glance at his watch. " Have you needed 
me ? What is wrong, dear ? " 

Joan was looking at him with the eyes of a doe 
hunted to death. " I want to get it over," 

" The seeing me ? " 
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u The telling you. The parting with you." 

" The parting ? I have only just come. Let us 
first get the good of the being together. But in 
Heaven's name, why this chilling reception ?" 

He was looking keenly down at her, too secure 
of his welcome to doubt it upon any lack of mani- 
festation, but more disturbed by her manner than 
he cared to show. 

" I can't seem glad," Joan answered. " I 
cannot pretend. I cannot soften the truth in any 
way. If it is hard for you, believe — O Julian ! " 
she gave a sudden stifled cry as if at a knife thrust, 
" believe that it is harder yet for mc." 

Jessup again looked searchingly at her, then 
put a masterful arm around her and drew her down 
beside him on the divan. 

" Whatever you have to tell me, tell it to me 
so," he said, holding her close. 

She tried feebly to break away at first, but 
resistance was futile, and desisting, she suddenly 
lifted her arms to his neck and clung to him 
desperately, her head bent over upon his breast. 
So she might have clung to him for a last embrace, 
had she known that she was dying. His arms 
closed still more tighdy about her. Was there 
anything from which a love like his could not save 
her ? He bent his lips to her hair. 

" Remember, Joan," said the low rich voice, 
" your sorrows are my sorrows, your burdens my 
burdens now. Let me bear my share." 
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She shivered in his arms as if a cold wind had 
struck her, and again struggled to free herself. 
" Let me go. I cannot tell you so. It is impos- 
sible. Julian — have pity — I am so weak. It 
is all that you can do to help me. Let me go. Do 
not sit by me." 

Her distress was so acute as to move him to 
immediate compliance. Releasing her, he got up 
and took a chair opposite her, leaning over toward 
her in an attitude of calm attention. 

" Now, my darling, what is it ? " 

His voice was like a caress, enfolding her as his 
arm had. She felt him nearer than when he was 
beside her, and shivered again for the torturing 
sweetness of it. 

Sitting up very straight, she folded one hand 
upon the other in her lap, and strove for com- 
posure, for courage. She did not look at him. 
All the life went out of her voice, leaving it dry 
and toneless. " You will not believe me. You 
will think me mad. It will sound incredible. 
But nothing that you can say — nothing that 
either of us feel — can alter it. It is fixed — 
fixed." 

" What is fixed ? " Jessup asked, very quietly. 
" Whatever is troubling you shall be altered." 

Again that cruel shiver passed over her. " Noth- 
ing can alter this. You must accept it." 

" I shall accept nothing that causes you pain." 

A spasm crossed her face. " I cannot marry 
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you. That is what you must accept. You must 
give me back my word. I am to marry Archibald 
Hallam." 

Whatever the shock of her words, Jessup gave 
no sign beyond the extraordinary silence in which 
he received them, a silence pregnant with unutter- 
able things, so vibrant and tense was it. Joan 
waited wretchedly. At last she repeated dully: 
" You must give me back my word," and lifted 
her heartbroken eyes. 

Jessup was looking at her fixedly, and his look 
said all the unutterable things that had been in 
his silence. Now he spoke, deliberately, in evenly 
measured syllables. " You can never make me 
believe that you wish me to release you — that 
you wish to marry another man." He leaned 
nearer and looked her straight in the eyes. " Do 
you wish it, Joan ? " 

" Wish it ! " she cried with a gasp. Then, 
controlling herself, she added piteously, " Do not 
make it harder for me than you must." 

He reached out to take her hand, but forbore, 
seeing how she quivered at his approach. 

" Am I likely to be hard on you ? " he asked, 
with that tenderness which she dreaded more than 
his touch. " Let me get at the truth. What is 
at the bottom of this ? " 

" I will tell you," she said. " Then you will 
understand. It is horrible to tell you. But it 
would be worse if you did not understand. No 
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one must know it. You will keep it • sacred ? " 
She did not wait for his assent, which he gave her 
with a single look, but went steadily on. " It is 
that money — the inheritance. I thought it mine. 
I promised to pay off the debts with it. But it is 
Archie's — not mine. It — it was all a mistake, 
its being thought mine." She could not bring 
herself to speak of her father's perfidy. 

" A mistake ? But how in the world — " 

" Don't ask me how it was ! " Joan cried out. 
" Do not make me tell you that. Let it be enough 
that it is so. Won't you believe that it is so ? " 

" Yes," Jessup said quietly, with a look of 
infinite trust. " If you say that it is so, I accept 
it without further proof. The money, then, is 
Hallam's ? " 

" Yes. The money is all Archie's. Being his, 
I could not have kept it, could I ? — for sake 
of the debts, I mean ? I could not use what was 
not mine, to do good with, could I ? " She looked 
at Jessup in sudden feverish anxiety. What if 
he should judge differently — from some wiser, 
some higher standpoint than she had reached ? 
Then — perhaps — 

But he shook his head impatiently, the question 
seeming superfluous. " Of course not." 

The settled despair returned to her face. Her 
eyelids fell. She went on dully. 

" Then I asked Archie to give the money in my 
stead — for sake of the poor — to make my 
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promises good. I begged hard. But he would 
not. And at last — because I begged — he said 
that he would give it to me, but only — if I mar- 
ried him. And I am to marry him." 

Jessup rose from his chair, towering in front 
of Joan. He had never looked so inflexibly tall, 
so rigidly straight. 

" So this is Hallam's devilish plot ! " he said 
very low. " It is worthy of him. And you agreed 
to it ? " His voice dropped a note lower. " Give 
him back his money, if you have made sure that 
it is his, and tell him to go to hell with it. What 
have you to do with his cursed money ? " 

" Julian — the debts — " 

" If they cannot be paid, they must go unpaid." 

" But my promises — my promises to the poor 

— I must keep my promises to the poor." 
Jessup's gray eyes shot out fire. He was be- 
coming dangerously quiet. 

" You will keep your promise to me." 

" Give me back my promise ! " 

" Never." The word sounded as if cut in 
marble. 

Joan looked at him with tortured eyes. " Every- 
thing is at stake — my father's reputation — his 

— his very life. Oh, you do not know what awful 
thing is driving me to this ! " 

" Nothing can drive you to it. You are a free 
agent. You cannot be forced into a wicked act." 
Wicked! Julian — you do not understand." 
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Jessup tried to hold himself in check, and speak 
in his ordinary tones. 

" Dearest, you are blinded by the purity of 
your motives, by your heavenly compassion/ 9 

"This is not compassion, Julian. This is 
justice. I must right the wrong that my father 
did." 

" You must not, if it is not for you to right 
it. The wrong must go unrighted, if you can 
right it only through another wrong. You cannot 
be false to your troth, false to your love, false to 
every instinct." 

" I cannot be false to the promises I vowed to 
the poor. So long as there is a way to keep them, 
I must keep them." 

Jessup was beginning to lose his self-command. 

" At cost of marrying Archibald Hallam ? " he 
flung at her. 

" At whatever cost." 

" Joan, it is impossible that you can mean what 
you are saying. You are playing with me." 

" Playing with you ? O God ! " 

A dark red mounted to Jessup's brow. His 
eyes grew black. His whole figure stiffened. His 
voice took on a quiet that frightened her. " If 
you mean this," he said very slowly, " if you are 
proposing actually to do this thing — to break 
your sacredly-given word to me and marry Hallam 
— you are selling yourself for gold as surely as 
the veriest wanton in the street," 
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Had he thundered the words at her it would 
have been easier to bear than the deadly calm 
in which he spoke. Joan sat looking blindly down 
at the hands clasped in her lap. The whiteness 
of her face smote him as no reproach could have 
smitten him. His voice softened by a shade. 

" If you cannot give the fortune to the poor 
because it is not yours to give, by what quibble 
do you reconcile it to your conscience to give 
yourself in exchange for it ? You are not yours 
to give. You belong to me." 

Joan lifted her head. " No, I am not yours yet. 
I may do what I will with myself/ 9 

Jessup suddenly stooped, and taking one of her 
«ce-cold hands lifted it to his breast, holding it 
there in a firm pressure. 

" Darling," he said, with a rush of passionate 
tenderness more difficult to resist than his anger. 
" You chose me out of all the world as loving me 
most. By that choice you gave me inalienable 
rights. I claim those rights. I will not give them 
up. Think what love is — the highest, holiest, 
deepest, divinest thing that is in us. Joan — " 
his voice was become sheer music — " love is a 
contract between souls. It is a promise made to 
our creator — a promise that can be broken only 
by love's death. By virtue of it, our claim, each 
on each, is beyond the claim that any other human 
being can have on either of us. You cannot set 
that claim aside." 
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" You make it cruelly hard for me," Joan said, 
with quivering lips. " Cannot you see that I no 
longer belong either to you or to myself — that 
something outside of myself has hold of me — 
something broader, stronger, greater even than 
our love — the claim of those whom my father 
defrauded ? I do not know if it is pity, or if it is 
love, or if it is both. I know only that I can- 
not go against it. I must do what it bids 
me. 

" And commit the infamy of marrying without 
love?" 

" It is not infamy. The purpose redeems it." 

" Not infamy to make yourself no better than 
Hallam's legalized mistress ? " 

Joan flamed scarlet. 

" I shall be Archie's wife," she answered with 
dignity. " If I do not lose my self-respect, I need 
not lose the respect of others." 

Jessup was pitiless. " To every true woman, 
love, and love only, makes such a relationship 
possible. Does love's purity count so little with 
you ? I should have supposed that you, of all 
women, would have sacrificed everything on earth 
to maintain it inviolate in your own person." 

" I cannot sacrifice to it a still greater obliga- 
tion." 

"What greater obligation is there than to re- 
main true to the noblest that is in you ? " 

" Dear, cannot you see that that is what I am 
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trying to do ? " Her trembling lips could scarcely 
frame the words, yet they came clearly. 

" In marrying Hallam ? Could any conceivable 
good that that marriage might accomplish make 
up to you for such a sacrifice of your woman- 
hood ?" 

" Not to me," Joan answered with desperate 
sadness. " Never — never — to me. But it is 
not a question of making it up to myself." 

" No. You are voluntarily seeking martyr- 
dom/ 9 Jessup cried hotly, angered by her pro- 
longed resistance. " You are courting unhappi- 
ness for its own sake. It lures you as it has lured 
so many before you into fanaticism. You are 
making a fetich of self-sacrifice." 

" Self-sacrifice ? " echoed Joan, simply. " But, 
as I told you, a power outside of myself controls 
me. I am become a mere instrument of help — a 
mere tool. How can there be self-sacrifice when 
there has ceased to be any self? " 

" But I have not ceased to be myself," Jessup 
retorted. " By what right do you impose the 
sacrifice on me ? " 

She looked at him with a smile that tore his 
heart. " By right of that love which made our 
sorrows one." 

" Joan ! Joan ! " he cried, beside himself. 
u Loving me so, how dare you marry another man ? 
It is your soul that is you — not your body, and the 
soul of you is mine, mine for ever, as the soul of 
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me is yours. How can you give yourself to 
Hallam?" 

" It is to the poor that I give myself. My vow 
is to them. I am all I have to give them." 

" How can you endure the thought of it ? " 

"Archie is making me a great gift. I will 
always remember that." 

" And forget me ? You can ? " His voice shook. 

Joan was silent a long moment. When she 
lifted her eyes, their tenderness and unfathomable 
sadness confounded him. 

" I can never forget you. You know it. Archie 
knows it. But the thought of you will be like a 
closed room in the house where I am. It will 
always be there. But I shall not enter it." 

" You are ruining all our lives — yours, mine, 
Hallam's," Jessup cried passionately. " No mar- 
riage contract invalidates love's contract. You 
give Hallam your body, but I keep your soul. 
What will your body be to him, divorced from 
your soul ? Cannot you realize that your first duty 
of all is to yourself — to be true to your own 
highest womanhood ? How can any one so 
exquisitely understanding as you, fail to see that 
no sacrifice, however nobly undertaken, can atone 
for failure in keeping yourself free from stain ? " 

" Yes, if what I am doing were wrong. But 
back of this truth, I feel a greater truth. Right 
and wrong are not so simple as they seem at first. 
The standard is a shifting one. What is right, 
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considered by itself, may become wrong related 
to other truths. And what seems wrong may 
be the one only right, looked at in a larger light. 
When the letter of the law clashes with the spirit 
of the law, isn't it the spirit rather than the letter 
that we must follow? Our love — yours and 
mine — holy as it is, would breed poison in me 
if I could be true to it only by being false to a 
higher love." 

Jessup's lips were stubbornly set. "There 
is no higher. " 

Joan's transparent face glowed whitely, as from 
an inner light. 

" Back of all individual love is the universal 
love," she said. " That is the broadest, highest 
love of all. That is the love that calls loudest to 
me. I think it is God's voice." 

Unconvinced and sore, Jessup was at an end 
of his arguments. 

" You can never have really loved me," he said 
harshly. " You cannot know what love is, or it 
would be as impossible for you to do this thing as 
to cut off your hand. Your humanitarianism 
has sucked the human passion out of you. You 
turn it into a religion, because you are cold and 
bloodless at heart as a nun. Follow your sacrifice 
to its unholy end, if you will. But you are my 
promised wife. As such I shall continue to claim 
you in face of all the world. I will never give 
you back your promise." 
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" Then I must break it. I cannot marry you." 

Jessup gave one long furious look down at her 
where she sat, so small, so frail, so white, so 
indomitably determined. He could have crushed 
her as he could have crushed a flower. Yet not 
his utmost effort could shake her purpose. She 
was his, and he was hers. They were for ever one. 
Yet she was separating them for ever for sake 
of a chimerical duty — a duty that existed solely 
in her hyper-exalted brain. But she had chosen. 
So be it then. 

He turned abruptly, and went toward the door. 

Joan gave an agonized cry and sprang to her 
feet, stretching her arms out after him. 

"Julian! Julian!" 

Jessup hesitated as he reached the door. His 
hand was on the latch. Again the cry, low, chok- 
ing, despairing, trembled in his ears, shaking him 
to the heart. The blood rushed tumultuously 
to his head. He turned unsteadily and looked 
at her across the length of the room. She was 
standing, her head upraised, her arms outstretched, 
not in recall but in farewell. The delicate figure 
was swaying like a broken leaf. Never could 
he forget her look — its passion of love, its 
agony of renunciation. The anger died out of 
him as he looked at her, and she saw in his 
face the immeasurable pain and the immeasurable 
love that he saw in hers. So they stood, it 
might have been for moments, it might have 
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been only seconds. In presence of infinitudes, 
time is lost. Then, with an inarticulate sound, 
wrung from him as by force, Jessup turned again 
and went out, and midnight fell upon her soul. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

"T HAVE decided. Come." 

■*■ Joan's note contained neither address nor 
signature, nor more than these four words. But 
Hallam read them with a triumphant grin. 

" I could have done with three," he said to 
himself sardonically. " She need not have told 
me to come." 

He hummed a few lines from the " Persian 
Garden " over and over as he re-made his already 
perfect toilette. 

" ' A Jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread — and Thou 
Beside me singing in the Wilderness — 
Oh, Wilderness were Paradise enow ! ' " 

With his last glance into the mirror, he caught 
up the precious four-worded note, and tucked it 
inside his breast pocket as a mascot. Half a 
million dollars a word was not overmuch to pay 
for it. It was the men who were unwilling to pay 
the price of their wishes, whom fate fooled. 

Arrived at the Keldens', he was met in the hall 
by Thompson with word that Miss Kelden was 
occupied with Mr. Dix, but would see him pres- 
ently. Meanwhile he was ushered into the library. 
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Mrs. Carroll, who was installed there in the biggest 
armchair, at work upon an intricate bead bag, 
received him with effusion. 

" So you are the expected important some one, 
are you ? Thompson's meeting any guest instead 
of William, is equivalent to running up a flag. 
I know as soon as I see him about that something 
unusual is afoot. Do come and sit down. I am 
congested with talk. Have you heard the great 
news — that Joan has broken her engagement ? " 

" Yes," lied Hallam promptly, seating himself 
on the arm of a sofa, and biting at his moustache. 
" To break a poor thing is the best that can be 
done with it." 

" I am glad she broke it," declared Mrs. Carroll, 
threading the eye of an infinitesimal needle with a 
dexterity which seemed to render the getting to 
Heaven of the rich man no impossibility. " I 
don't care for Mr. Jessup. He has a way of being 
silent that makes me feel I don't know anything. 
But I thought Joan worshipped him. She suc- 
ceeded in making him talk, of course. In fact 
she drew him out as if he were a tape measure. 
Why do you suppose she broke with him ? " 

" Suppositions are more odious than compari- 
sons," replied Hallam, laying a string of beads 
across his knee and contemplating it soberly with 
his head on one side. " They are like hornets — 
best let alone, lest they return and sting you." 

"Well, everything is happening these days," 
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Mrs. Carroll sighed happily. " We had a pistol 
shot here day before yesterday. Fancy. I can't 
for the life of me see why Cousin Horace should 
choose just the time when he ought to dress for 
dinner to clean out his pistol, nor why, with serv- 
ants tumbling over each other, he should be obliged 
to clean the pistol himself, nor why he need have 
a pistol at all. We have a burglar alarm and a 
night watchman. However, Joan frightened him. 
He thought her an apparition. And I don't 
wonder — appearing like that, all in sepulchral 
black, outside a window where nobody ever goes 
except the sparrows. So he accidentally fired 
the thing off — not at her, luckily. Odd to wear 
mourning for an uncle and aunt you weren't on 
good terms with, isn't it ? But the awful way they 
died, somehow made Joan feel nearer to them. 
Anyhow she owes a show of respect to such an 
inheritance, don't you think so ? I should wear 
all crape for less. Well, poor Joan quite looked 
the ghost after that pistol affair — it pretty well 
scared her, too, and she will go sensibly round 
by the door, it is to be hoped, the next time the 
notion takes her to speak to Cousin Horace in 
his room. Then she saw Mr. Jessup that evening, 
and the next morning she told me that she had 
broken her engagement. It is all so perplexing. 
I like changes. They are interesting, and of 
course progress would stop if no changes ever 
took place. But I must say, I like them accounted 
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for. Now you are here, and you are received by 
Thompson. And I want to know the meaning 
of that." 

" Whatever you want, insist upon having it and 
you will get it," Hallam counselled. " Selfishness 
is a first-class working principle. I commend it 
to you. It gets you what you want every rime." 

" Only because other people are unselfish, 
though," explained Mrs. Carroll, with a flash of 
insight. " If we all wanted the same thing, and 
nobody gave in to anybody else — " 

" There would be a deadlock," agreed Hallam. 
" Which goes to throw the burden of blame on 
the unselfish, as but for their giving in, selfishness 
would get crowded out. Somebody or other says 
something like that. Spencer, isn't it ? " 

Mrs. Carroll lifted her needle a little blankly. 
" Spencer ? Where does he say it ? I have read 
him, of course, but I don't remember him very 
well. He is convincing, but hard to remember, 
don't you think ? " 

" If you please, sir, Miss Kelden asks will you 
kindly step this way ? " 

" Thompson again ! " murmured Mrs. Carroll. 
" Good luck go with you." 

" I have engaged good luck as a life compan- 
ion," Hallam answered lightly, and in suppressed 
exhilaration gallantly kissed Mrs. Carroll's finger 
tips as he took leave of her. 

" Now I know something is up," the lady 
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shrewdly concluded, as she settled down to her 
work. " When a man who doesn't care a rap 
for you kisses your hand, it is because he is inter- 
ested in some other woman. Things are not 
through happening yet." 

" This way, sir, if you please," Thompson 
said, moving with dignity before Hallam to the 
den. It needed only a standard in the man's hand 
to make a procession out of him, Hallam thought, 
as he jauntily followed. His heart was beating high. 
To be on the verge of the fulfilment of your life's 
most cherished and seemingly unattainable desire, 
and at cost merely of relinquishing something 
that you have never really had — is not that a 
sufficient reason for thanking, with more than 
" brief thanksgiving whatever gods may be " ? 

Hallam was not in the least devout by nature, 
but he was nearer becoming so than ever before 
when Thompson threw open the door of the den, 
and Joan, seated so directly opposite as to be 
framed by its lintels into a picture, turned her 
little head toward him, and her wonderful eyes 
met his full. 

" 111 paint her just so some day and make us 
each famous," he thought, his ambition leaping 
high to match his inspiration. " She will make 
an adorable ' Heloise, taking the veil/ " 

Mr. Kelden and Dix were both in the room, as 
Hallam, somewhat to his annoyance, discovered 
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upon entering. Dix had lawyer stamped aggres- 
sively all over him, almost doing away with his 
priestly semblance. His perfunctory smile of 
greeting looked as if his dimples had been out of 
practice for a month, Hallam decided. Alto- 
gether the atmosphere had a distinctly prosaic 
flavor. Hallam could have fancied himself in 
an old French chateau, come to discuss settlements. 
He gave no sign of discomposure, however; no 
sign either of triumph. Save for an uncontrollable 
flash from his dark eyes as he took Joan's hand, 
there was the same almost impertinent nonchalance 
about him as usual. 

Joan rose as he came up, and leaving her hand 
in his, turned with him to face the other two. 
Mr. Kelden half lifted himself from his seat in 
acknowledgment of Hallam's formal salutation, 
sinking back again at once into his chair. He 
was exceedingly pale and distressed looking, in a 
dignified, reticent, acquiescent way, as one accept- 
ing an unchosen lot, and faintly suggested to 
Hallam, whose thoughts were running riot, the 
outline of an unheroic Agamemnon, sacrificing his 
daughter to the gods. 

Dix mumbled a few unintelligible words, and 
stood morosely waiting, twisting and untwisting 
his pendent cord. He was not in a cheerful frame 
of mind. Fate had outwitted him. He had been 
obliged to promise Joan that he would content 
himself with a pro rata settlement of what was due 
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him, after her preferred creditors — the poor — 
had been settled with in full. This meant a dis- 
tinct loss for him, and though, by his own indis- 
cretion, he had so nearly lost the whole of his 
investment with Mr. Kelden that he should have 
been glad to recoup himself even to this extent, 
he could not accept even the shadow of defeat 
with equanimity. To Joan's sacrifice he gave 
not a thought. He considered her to be merely 
exchanging one lover for another, as a woman 
might exchange any purchase at a shop. If you 
are a rabid collector, it is difficult to regard any- 
thing as of great matter which has no bearing 
upon a collection similar to your own. On the 
paper, however, which Joan had had him prepare 
for Hallam's signature, he had expended the ut- 
most care. The money should be made sure of, 
this time, at any rate. 

Altogether, as a betrothal scene, it was bizarre 
enough, though Joan's manner lent it a curious 
touch of solemnity. 

" Father, and Mr. Dix," she said, very quietly, 
as she stood up before them, her hand in Hallam's, 
" I asked Archie to come in here because I wanted 
you to be witnesses to what passes between us. 
Archie promised me, if I gave him my word to 
marry him, that he would immediately make over 
to me his entire right to Aunt Marcella's estate." 
She turned to Hallam, releasing her hand. " Mr. 
Dix has drawn up a paper such as you proposed. 
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Will you read it, please, and say if you agree to 
sign it ? " 

" With all the pleasure in life," Hallam re- 
sponded heartily. He looked across at Dix, and 
the lawyer silently handed him the document. 
Hallam turned toward the light and read it through 
twice, handing it back with a sarcastic bow. " The 
wording does you credit, Mr. Dix. It leaves no 
pin-hole of escape." 

" Do you desire one ? " Dix asked grimly. 

Hallam jerked up his head pertly. " No more 
than I desire a fire-alarm by my bedside. I am but 
commending your astuteness. I am ready to sign 
the paper this instant — in my blood, if required. 
Where is there a pen ? " He went toward the desk. 

Dix intercepted him. The man was oddly pale. 
His face had almost a pinched look. 

" Mr. Hallam," he said, " as Mr. Kelden's and 
Miss Kelden's attorney in this business, I feel it 
my duty, before you sign this paper, to ask you a 
question, frankly and courteously, with no hostile 
feeling whatever. Do you fully appreciate the 
magnitude of this transaction, and the vital 
importance of your absolute secrecy in regard to 
it? May we understand that, in signing this 
document, you undertake, as a man and a gentle- 
man, to maintain as long as you live that absolute 
secrecy, as set forth in the paper that you hold ? " 

Hallam gave Joan a long searching look, which 
her clear eyes met in perfect trust and innocence. 
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Then he turned to the lawyer and looked him 
squarely in the face. He perfectly understood that 
back of Dix's queer pallor and at the bottom of his 
crucial question lay the knowledge that the three 
of them, Dix himself, Mr. Kelden, and even the 
innocent and unsuspecting Joan — nay, the four of 
them, if Hallam signed this bond of secrecy — 
were all guilty in law of the criminal suppression 
of the truth regarding the priority of death between 
those two from whom the estate came. He looked 
hard at Dix, the corner of his lips gradually lifting 
a little in the ghost of a smile. Did they not both 
know well enough that the signing of this paper 
was no more than a farce — a masquerade for 
Joan's benefit ? But his word — given as a gentle- 
man — ah, much indeed hung for them all upon 
his unattested word! 

The smile left his lips. He glanced again at 
Joan, then raised his right hand. 

" On my honor," he said. 

Dix simply bowed his head, and motioned him 
to the desk. 

" Wait a moment," Joan said. She took Hal- 
lam's left hand with her left as he stood before the 
desk, holding the pen, his back to the others. She 
stood facing them and him. There was no depres- 
sion in her composed dignified bearing, no hint 
of any recognized sacrifice, nor indeed any con- 
sciousness whatever of self. Her thoughts were 
all with those for whose sakes this moment was 
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come. Hallam, looking into her face, thought that 
he had never seen it so exquisitely tender and 
lovable, and inwardly vowed once more to be 
good to her. Mr. Kelden, his sad eyes resting 
upon her, felt again with a pang that he was gazing 
on the face of a stranger. 

" I wish to say," began the gentle steady voice, 
" that in consideration of what Archie has agreed 
to do, I promise to marry him as soon as the last 
debt is settled. I need hardly add that I am free 
to give my hand where I will. Will you sign now, 
please, Archie ? " 

Hallam sat down immediately at the desk, and 
Joan watched as he traced his name with a hand 
that trembled less than usual. He had held him- 
self pretty closely in check since their last meeting, 
in anticipation of this day. 

Joan turned to Dix. " Will you sign as witness, 
please ? " 

Hallam flushed somewhat, then hurriedly sur- 
rendered his seat to the lawyer. 

" Pray do ! " he urged politely, tendering -Dix 
the pen. " Pray let us be as business-like as 
possible, lest we should mistake this for a pleasure 
party." 

In his turn he watched Dix affix his hard straight 
signature, with the heavy stroke descending ver- 
tically from the final letter. Then, reaching over, 
Hallam took the paper, folded it neatly together, 
and placed it in Joan's hand. 
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" Accept this as my betrothal gift/' he said, 
the banter quite gone from his voice. 

Joan looked earnestly into his face. Her lips 
were trembling a little, but her gaze did not 
falter. 

" I will never forget how great a gift it is," she 
answered, " great, I mean, in all that it is to 
accomplish. I will try to make it up to you." 

She crossed over to her father and handed him 
the paper. " Will you please lock this away in the 
safe?" 

She followed Mr. Kelden to the corner of the 
room where the great safe stood, waiting beside 
him till the document was deposited within it. 
Then she put her hand on his arm and brought 
him back to Hallam. 

" Father, you have said nothing yet to Archie. 
Will you not thank him for what he is doing for 
us?" 

Her voice was very natural and sweet, with no 
apparent effort at restraint. Hallam was im- 
mensely touched. 

" As to that, we are more than quits. I don't 
want thanks," he said hastily, grasping the hand 
which Mr. Kelden extended, and stopping his 
faltering speech midway. " All I want is that — 
that you, Joan, should not quite hate me." 

"I will never forget what I owe you," Joan 
replied, with a look that was almost a smile. 
" Now let us all go into the library. I hate this 
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room/ 9 She glanced around it with a species of 
shudder. 

" Yes, do let us get out of this," Hallam agreed. 
"Dix is a whole court and jury in himself." 
He drew Joan's hand gaily through his arm. 
" We will go and give Mrs. Carroll the surprise of 
her life." 

Joan stopped short, paling. 

" No, no ! Not to-day. To-morrow." 

Hallam stared. " Why to-morrow ? How has 
it a better complexion than to-day ? What is the 
good of waiting ? " 

True. Of what use was delay? Everything 
was past change. Why not accept at once all the 
insuperable obligations ? 

" Yes," she answered submissively. " To-day, 
if you wish. To-morrow can be no different." 
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/ T*HE early May days grew longer, each un- 
•*" folding more beautifully than the last. 
Washington became a garden of the gods. Its 
countless squares, circles and triangles, with their 
riotous flower beds and brilliant shrubs, were a 
glory of bloom and freshness. The avenues were 
forest aisles of wide-branching maples and elms 
and locusts, or heart-leaved lindens and catalpas. 
The red-tongued honeysuckle and white clematis 
ran together in friendly confusion over fences and 
walls. The terraces were steps of emerald velvet 
leading softly up to the houses, and the houses were 
mere trellises for ivy and creeper, or backgrounds 
for foamy cascades of purple and white wistaria. 
Here and there were gardens that it was a bene- 
faction only to pass by. But every tiniest bit of 
yard was now a spot of beauty, where peach 
trees jubilantly flaunted their myriad pink petals, 
or Judas trees dreamily shook out their rosy 
branches, or bridal wreaths opened their dainty 
clusters to the sun. On every side snowballs 
were whitening to ivory, lilacs were nodding luxu- 
riantly, azaleas were feathering into flower, syrin- 
gas were lavishing themselves upon the air. The 
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whole city had recklessly abandoned itself to 
Nature, daring her to do her utmost extravagance 
in color and perfume. Nature, nothing loath, had 
taken up the challenge; and the yearly miracle 
was begun. 

" There is no city in the world like Washington 
in May," said Mrs. Dutro, as she was driving 
through its streets late one afternoon with her 
husband in a victoria. 

" There is none like it, I know, in November," 
he growled, " when all these streets are mere 
gutters for dead leaves. Pah ! Give me a city 
without trees ! " 

" A city without trees — a life without loVe," 
murmured his wife. 

" Well, many of us get along famously with 
precious little of that article," he mocked. " Love 
is a small part of any man's real life. Calfhood 
is soon over, and love is only one of its memories, 
along with his knickerbockers and his first cigar — 
with a wife as its mnemonic." 

" Very true," assented Mrs. Dutro, " except 
that that sort of love is not love. There are paste 
passions as well as paste jewels. There are plenty 
of couples, happily married, who have never 
known love — who are not capable of knowing 
it, though they don't know even that. Countless 
friends go through life proclaiming the .intimacy 
of their affection, who have not the first conception 
of friendship. Little souls cannot hold great 
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qualities. Not all philanthropists know charity, 
nor all divines, nor all — " her mind reverted 
to St. Paul's incomparable definition — " nor all 
who give their bodies to be burned." 

She was not speaking to her husband so much 
as thinking aloud, a habit which many get into 
by way of maintaining the form of conversation, 
and Mr. Dutro was openly inattentive, what she 
was saying not interesting him in the least. He 
was peering up Connecticut Avenue to where the 
Kelden mansion stood at the corner of three 
intersecting streets, thus securing an uncommonly 
wide sweep of surrounding space. 

" There is our new purchase," he remarked with 
unction. " Decidedly I like the location. Don't 
frown, Esther. I got it not so dirt cheap after all, 
and my requesting Kelden to occupy it till after 
Joan's marriage was a touch of Quixotism worthy 
of you." 

Mrs. Dutro's brow remained clouded, though 
she gave her husband a grateful glance. Joan's 
marriage was a sore subject with her. 

" I shall never understand that engagement," 
she remarked for the twentieth time. " Joan's 
manner with Mr. Hallam is perfect. But she 
cannot love him." 

" Perhaps she is not one of your great souls," 
suggested Mr. Dutro maliciously. " Hallam will 
amuse her at any rate. That is a great allevia- 
tion to matrimony," he added dryly. And his 
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wife's brow clouded still more. She knew per- 
fectly well that she never amused her husband. 

" Speaking of idealists, there is Joan now," 
Mr. Dutro presently observed, leaning forward 
to bow with an exaggerated sweep of his high hat, 
while his wife's face instantly brightened as she 
kissed her hand affectionately to the girl and 
turned her head to watch her after they had passed. 

" How pretty she is in that soft black," said Mr. 
Dutro. " I never saw her with such a color. It 
is vastly becoming." 

" I wish she hadn't it," returned his wife. " It 
is too bright. Her complexion is too perfect. 
And she doesn't throw off that cold." 

" My love, why will you be eternally croaking ? 
As if a woman's complexion could be too perfect ! 
I married you for yours, not for your angelic 
disposition. The girl is right enough. She is 
merely over-tiring herself. Dix says that she is 
in a fever to get those debts paid up. He is man- 
aging the affair marvellously. I never saw so 
large an estate being settled so rapidly. The 
whole property must be in marketable securities." 

Mrs. Dutro was still looking after Joan. " Poor 
child, how slowly she walks. She goes everywhere 
afoot now." 

" I should think she' would. She walks charm- 
ingly — as few women do." 

" Well, she must walk, the horses and carriages 
having been sold. The household has been in- 
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credibly reduced. Mrs. Carroll is in despair. 
She talks of being urgently needed by another 
cousin — an impossibly wealthy widow." 

" Oh, that Mrs. Carroll ! " exclaimed Mr. Dutro 
impatiently. " It would do her good to come into 
contact with some of the realities of life." 

" If they could only be kept away from Joan/' 
sighed his wife. " They are hitting the child hard. 
Yet, with it all, she seems happy." 

" Happy in her prospects with Hallam ? " 
inquired Mr. Dutro, with a snap of the eyes. 

" In the settling of the debts. Each one seems 
an actual burden lifted from her. I never saw 
the dear child look happier than the day when 
everything was straightened out for Rose — that 
is her maid, and a more devoted creature never 
lived. The girl was married to their footman 
that same morning. Joan went to the wedding — 
in a drenching rain. That is where she caught 
that cold. I wish she would get rid of it." 

But the cold clung. It began to look as if Joan 
were not to throw it off. At least so it looked to 
every one but to Joan herself. The doctor had 
become very serious, very strenuous in his direc- 
tions. But Joan refused to be alarmed. 

" I shall get well soon. I must get well. I owe 
it to Archie," she declared. 

But the flush on her cheeks deepened. Blue 
veins began to show on her temples. She became 
more and more like a transparency through which 
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her spirit showed ethereally. Her engagement 
ring slipped sadly on her finger. 

" It is too heavy," she said pathetically, when 
Mrs. Dutro commented on it. " A ring without 
a stone — just a bare band to hold — to bind 
close — would have fitted better." 

She spoke with perfect naturalness. But Mrs. 
Dutro wondered if the words covered any second 
meaning. 

The brief engagement with Jessup had not been 
announced. Outside of the family, no one knew 
of it except Dix. Mrs. Dutro, alone of Joan's 
friends, had fancied that she guessed somewhat 
of Joan's feelings. But Joan never mentioned 
Jessup's name. Once Mrs. Dutro alluded to him 
in reference to a newly published book of his, re- 
marking that the critics were unanimous in its 
praise. 

" I am glad," Joan said, as she might have said 
it of any one, and said no more. 

" Have you read it ? " Mrs. Dutro asked. 

" No, I have not read it," Joan said, as simply 
as before. And the great dark eyes, larger and 
brighter now, betrayed nothing, though she made 
no attempt to turn them from her friend's scrutiny. 
Her heart knew how to guard its secrets, and if 
there was a closed room which she never entered, 
none knew it. She made no confidences, sought 
and accepted no sympathy. Her father acutely 
felt the barrier between them. But if the char- 
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acter of her love for him had at all altered, he knew 
at least that her love, itself had but intensified. 
For her loving miraculously increased in propor- 
tion as her physical strength slipped from her, and 
to approach her now was to be consciously en- 
folded in her affection as in a veil of light, through 
which one saw her smiling, and felt that her soul 
was at peace. 

Another day, very hesitatingly, Mrs. Dutro 
spoke of the necklace. 

" I thought just possibly, as I was such a friend 
of your mother's, that you might like me to take 
it of you — that is if you think it best to part 
with it." 

If any stab passed through Joan, she gave no 
sign. She slipped her hand gratefully into Mrs. 
Dutro's. 

" I should have loved you to have my dear 
mother's necklace," she said, as quietly as ever. 
" But it has been already sold." And again no 
more was said. For Mrs. Dutro knew when to 
withdraw as well as when to advance, and when 
to leave another's Holy of Holies unassailed, 
since true friendship is gifted with a patience that 
can wait as well as a sympathy that can forego, 
and with the knowledge that confidences are often 
regretted, but reticences rarely. 

Joarfs quietness in these days was one of the 
symptoms, however, that Mrs. Dutro did not like. 
There was something appealing added to her 
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exquisiteness, which was indescribably touching. 
But the joyousness that had been her keynote, the 
irresistible buoyancy and brightness, and the 
laugh like rippling water, were gone. She never 
laughed now, though her smile, one of sheer love, 
lighted her face oftener than ever. Hallam 
became miserably anxious as he watched her. 
Was she fading as a flower wilts in one's hand ? 
But to his questioning she gave always the same 
hopeful answer, so cheery and confident that each 
time it dispelled his fears anew. 

" I am quite well. It is only a little cold. I 
feel really better to-day." 

Could courage and will always conquer, she 
was safe. It was pathetic to see how unwillingly 
she gave in to any hint of weakness, how bravely 
she adhered to her customary routine, how punc- 
tiliously she carried out every medical recom- 
mendation. 

" You see I am doing everything. I will get 
well," she insisted. 

" Do you know that you never play any more ? " 
Hallam said to her one day, as it came sharply 
over him that it was long since he had heard her 
violin. 

They were in the music-room, where he had 
surprised her, as he frequently did now — it was 
her sole concession to her increasing weakness — 
lying on the divan, her violin beside her. That 
room was become her favorite. She seemed to 
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have taken an unreasoning dislike to the den, 
and to her own morning-room. She felt cold in 
them, she said, though they were flooded with 
sunshine, and though this was May. But she 
loved the big bare beautiful music-room, with its 
fine proportions, its hard wood floor, its lack of 
hangings, its few statues standing out whitely 
against the walls, and the marble bust of Bee- 
thoven in front of a growing palm upon the piano. 
She said she always felt warm in there, even when 
those sudden gusts of wind came at which she 
seemed to shiver. 

" Why do you never play now ? " Hallam asked 
anxiously. 

" There are so many things that I don't feel the 
same about," she answered, languidly reaching 
for her violin and holding it caressingly against her 
cheek. " I like to hold it — like this. All the 
music that ever was in it seems to sing itself to me 
over again if I listen. It is like living backward 
when I hold it to my face. But I can't make it 
sing new songs. The music is blurred in me. It 
jars, as if a rough finger had been drawn across 
my life-strings. And you do not care for music. 
I need not force myself to play." 

" You need force yourself to do nothing to 
please me, except to get well, and — " 

" Yes. And — ? " she inquired brightly. 

" I wish you could make yourself care for me 
— just a little," Hallam blurted out. 
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Joan looked at him with the smile with which 
she always met these appeals — more frequent 
than he realized. 

" A forced caring would not be caring. Love is 
a gift, always a gift, never a fulfilled command," 
she said dreamily, as if to herself. " The giving 
it lies outside of the will, and having given it — 
Love has no Indian-givers." Her face quivered. 
She shrank as if withdrawing her foot from 
forbidden ground, and brought her thoughts 
resolutely back to Hallam. 

" Archie, ought you not to have another sitting ? 
Your picture is not coming on." 

For Hallam had begun — and well begun — 
the picture that was to make them both famous, 
turning one of the unused rooms of the great house 
into a studio for Joan's convenience in posing, 
and putting his best skill, which was of no mean 
order, into every stroke. But it was not nearly 
completed, and already many of his friends were 
saying among themselves that if Hallam did not 
make haste he would have to finish it from 
memory. 

" My hand has not been steady enough lately 
to trust it," he said truthfully, with an apologetic 
glance at Joan. Then, at her look of pain, he 
broke out passionately. " If only you could love 
me a little, Joan, just a little ! You find it so easy 
to love everybody. I can't see why you leave just 
me out. If you loved me ever so little, it would 
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be easier to — to keep my hand steady. I could 
give up a lot for you, if you only cared/' 

" You have already given up so much for me," 
Joan said. " I am grateful to you every day — 
every hour — for what you did. If you could see 
all the happy people — " 

" I don't want to see them," Hallam returned 
with his old impatience. " I hate them all, with 
their uncouthness and their ugliness. It is nothing 
to me whether people are happy or not. I want 
only that they should not interfere with my hap- 
piness. That is how everybody feels, only few 
have the cheek to confess it. But I want my 
happiness. And gratitude is not love, Joan. 
Love me — love me, Joan ! Your love could re- 
make me. Love does wonders for a beggar like 

***** » 
me. 

Joan looked at him wistfully. " I do care for 
you. But the love you mean — " She turned 
her head aside and unconsciously raised the violin 
to her face. Tears came to her eyes, the song 
it sang to her was so perilously sweet. She put it 
down quickly. " I will do my best to make you a 
good wife, Archie," she said, frightened at herself 
for the lingering of that sweetness in her ears. 
" After all, gratitude — a great gratitude — has 
something very like love in it." 

Hallam stood looking at her, his hands in his 
pockets, his head jerked up. 

I am a brute," he said suddenly. " Joan — 
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after we are married — shall you never reproach 
me for what I made you do ? " 

Across Joan's mind there swept a happy inward 
vision of all whom her sacrifice had benefited, 
an endlessly long procession, led by her father. 

" No, never," she said with sincerity. " I made 
the choice of my free will. I shall always be 
glad that I made it as I did/ 9 

And with that and the long look she gave him, 
Hallam tried to content himself. 

It was not love. It would never be love. But 
had he not promised to leave love — on her side — 
out of the bargain ? 
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CHAPTER XIX 

THE May days went by, and Joan's strength 
continued to go with them. The cough 
troubled her more and more. More and more 
often they found her on the divan in the music- 
room, her violin by her side, though for no one, not 
even for her father, would she ever play on it again. 
Yet her splendid courage and hope never once 
flagged. Could heroism have forced back her 
waning powers, she would have recovered fast. 

" I must get well," she kept reiterating. " I 
am paying off all the debts, but Archie's." 

The physicians — there were several now — 
were all exceedingly grave, and the household 
looked openly alarmed. The servants could not 
do enough to prove their devotion. Thompson 
was as assiduous as a nurse in his attempts to 
coax Joan's fitful appetite. Mrs. Carroll put 
off her contemplated visit to her urgent friend, 
braving the approaching heats of June that she 
might remain near her cousin. For Joan would 
not hear of being taken away. 

"Wait till I am a little stronger," she kept 
saying, " I am better already. I shall begin to 
get strong soon/* 
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Mr. Kelden hung over her heartbroken. Could 
she not see how desperately fast she was failing ? 
Why should she alone of them all seem to have 
no moment's anxiety about herself? 

" I shall be well when June comes. I shall be 
well when June and the roses come," she con- 
tinued to assert brightly. 

June came, and Hallam heaped on her a daily 
wealth of delicate white roses. But she was 
weaker still, too weak now to do more than lie 
wearily all the day on the divan in the room that 
she loved, her mute violin beside her. Hallam 
noticed that she lifted it no more to her face. 

" It is because it sings wrong songs," she said, 
smiling her brave sweet smile at him. " I cannot 
listen to it." 

Her father sat by her side all the days through. 
They spoke little. Sometimes he made a feint of 
reading to her out of their old favorites. But 
more often he merely sat holding her hand. He 
could not bear to leave her, nor she to have him 
out of her sight. Much passed between them 
during those silent communions that he could 
ill have spared. Perhaps the best of all that we 
ever say to those we love, we say only in our 
thoughts. 

Joan lay quiet most of the time now, brightening 
always, however, when any one came in. Many 
came, only Jessup never. If Joan missed him, or 
wanted him, none knew it. But one could not 
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readily have fancied her as wanting anything 
as she lay there in the big cool shaded room by 
the open window, with the soft June breezes 
blowing in across beds of heliotrope. It was a 
restful happy place, full of Golden-Gate roses and 
softened light, where a slender white-robed figure, 
all grace and charm, lay bolstered up on a pile of 
ivory silk cushions, her hair the only vivid spot of 
color about her, looking always toward the door 
in unfailing haste of welcome. No one ever 
caught an unhappy look on Joan's face, and no 
tears were ever shed in her presence. Those who 
went in mourning, came out comforted in some 
wonderful way, strengthened for whatever lay 
before them by the memory of her smile. 

Many of those who came were the poor for 
whom Joan had sacrificed so much — her fortune, 
her love, and now that gift of gifts, herself. They 
brought with them their children, for whom she 
always had a happy word. And they brought her 
flowers, grown in their own plots. And they 
told her of all their troubles, her sympathy being 
a great magnet that drew to itself every sorrow 
that it came near. She listened with absorbed 
interest, speaking less and less as speech became 
more difficult by reason of her troublesome cough. 
But the few sentences she contrived to say, were 
always of encouragement and cheer. 

" I shall come to see you soon," she invariably 
ended. " I shall be getting well soon/' And 
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they went away happy. There was that in Joan's 
face which forbade grieving, which indeed almost 
forbade fear. Upon that abiding hopefulness of 
hers every one still leaned for comfort. Yet day by 
day she grew visibly frailer and weaker, and the 
physicians looked graver. 

It was an afternoon late in June, when for the 
first time she seemed stronger, and the household 
took on new heart. She had had a professional 
visit from Payton Dix, and she was lying back on 
the cushions, weary, but very radiant. More of 
the debts had been paid off than seemed possible 
in so short a time. The estate had turned out even 
better than had been anticipated, and those who 
remained to be paid would all receive such a pro- 
portion of the full amount as could hardly fail to 
satisfy them. Even Dix expressed himself as 
quite content. 

Joan held out her hand to him as the interview 
ended. It lay in his like a white roseleaf. 

" I thank you infinitely," she said. " Your 
skill has rendered me sterling service." 

Dix made no reply, and looking at him more 
closely she saw an expression of shame upon his 
features. There was a mortifying question that 
he longed to have answered, yet could not ask. 
But Joan saw past his dumbness, and guessed 
it. 

" I want to say something before you go," 
she said, quite as if of her own intention. " It 
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is only due to Mr. Hallam to tell you, now that I 
know him better than I did, that I need not have 
asked him to sign that paper that is in the safe. 
He would have kept his word without it. So I 
know — " this was the doubt that rankled in 
Dix's mind — "I am perfectly sure that he will 
be silent about it always." 

Dix bowed very low over the little hand that he 
held, and, without lifting his head, went out, 
speechless, and ashamed to his innermost craven 
soul. 

Her father sat by her after Dix left. Speaking 
was easier to her this day with her increased 
strength, and they had a long intimate talk, the 
first in many weeks. She told him of all her plans ; 
of what she would do when she got well ; of the 
poor people that she would always care for; and 
of the beautiful times that he and she were to have 
together — always together — for Hallam had 
insisted that when Joan came to his home, her 
father should come, too. 

" There is much more good in Archie than 
people guess — more than he knows himself/' 
Joan declared, well pleased. " Is not that always 
so ? A great deal of goodness is never found out. 
Wickedness hurts us, and so we hunt for it to 
make away with it. But we don't think to hunt 
for the goodness that is hiding, too." 

For the first time she spoke of the necklace, 
mentioning very simply how she had come to 
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discover the substitution of the imitation stones 
for the real ones. 

" I am glad that you sold it when you needed the 
money/' she said, clinging to his hand, that touch 
of hers bringing balm to any wound that her 
words might inflict. " If you had not, we should 
always have reproached ourselves, thinking that 
perhaps just that amount might have averted 
the crash. And it was like you, knowing how 
gladly I would have given my consent, to want 
to spare me the pain of parting with it. I would 
not tell you now that I know, only I am afraid 
that Mr. Henderson might sometime speak of 
my visit to him. He was very kind. People are 
always so kind. This is a beautiful, beautiful 
world." 

Mr. Kelden broke down completely as she 
talked, ending by relieving his poor sick heart of 
much that he was the better for her knowing. So 
the strange barrier that had been between them 
melted away, leaving only a perfect love that on 
neither side had ever faltered. Then Thompson 
announced another visitor, and Mr. Kelden left 
the room, happier and more at peace than he had 
been for years. 

The visitor was Rose, full of her new joys, and 
eager to tell Joan that she and George had deter- 
mined to put by a little money every month from 
the start, just because they knew that it would 
please her. But Joan was become so tired that Rose 
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soon went softly away, leaving her to try to sleep, 
and Joan lay there among her white roses alone 
for a space, the breeze playing deliciously through 
the rich ripples of her hair. She was smiling to 
herself, knowing that the work was so nearly ac- 
complished, and that all the poor at last were safe. 

Presently Hallam came in, and she did not 
attempt to speak, being so very tired now, but held 
out her hand to him with the smile that never 
failed him. He took it between both his, and sat 
by her looking at her silently, and she watched 
him, wondering what it was about his expression 
that was new to her. She liked the look. It made 
his face stronger. 

He spoke after a little, and there was something 
new in his voice, too. 

" I can't hold out any longer, Joan. I can't 
keep on being a brute in face of your goodness. 
I give up." 

Joan opened her eyes wide. " Give up what, 
Archie ? " 

Hallam slipped his ring from her waxen finger 
as he held her hand, and passed it on to the little 
finger of his left hand. 

" I shall keep it always," he said huskily, " in 
token of what you have been to me." 

Joan was watching him uncomprehendingly. 
He tried to smile, but his eyes grew moist, and he 
turned his head away and got up, laying her bare 
hand back in her lap. 
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" I can't hold to our bargain. I cry off," be 
said, trying to speak with his usual flippancy. 
Then his voice changed again. " I release you, 
Joan. I give you back to yourself. I will ask noth- 
ing more of you ever, except that — except just 
that you will care a little — if you can." 

Joan's eyes grew brighter and brighter. She lay 
perfectly still, while slowly a heavenly radiance 
broke over her face as dawn breaks over the sky. 
Without protest, without demur, as simply as if 
he were but giving her another rose, she accepted 
her freedom from him. But even then, in that 
marvellous moment, her first thought was of him. 

" Dear, dear Archie, I knew that it was in you ! " 
she cried in exultation. " You did not know 
yourself. But I knew. I was sure that you had 
it in you to be even so generous — so noble — 
as this — to give your great gift without reward. 
Oh, I am proud — proud — proud of you ! " 

Hallam could scarcely speak. " Say only that 
you forgive me, Joan ! " 

She repeated the word softly, almost wonder- 
ingly. " Forgive ? My heart is so full of joy I 
cannot feel that there has been anything to for- 
give." 

And Hallam, looking at her, saw dimly and un- 
certainly, as one might see who stood yet a long 
way off, that along that path of pain that she 
had come her soul had gathered flowers. 

He bent over her where she lay, and kissed her. 
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" It is for the last time," he said brokenly. 
" Jessup is waiting. I have brought him back 
to you." 

The look that she gave him — a look that he 
could scarcely tear himself away from — was 
repayment in full to him. It would remain with 
him as long as he lived. He went out, stumbling, 
blind, as if from having looked too closely at the 
light. 

Joan closed her eyes. She was so happy that 
she could scarcely breathe. She -reached out her 
trembling hands for her violin and drew it up to 
her cheek. It could sing no wrong songs now. 

Again the door opened and shut, and Jessup 
was kneeling by her with his arms around her, 
folding her tightly to his breast, his face pressed 
to hers. For a long time neither spoke. In the 
silence their souls passed into each other, and 
became one. 

Joan at last said his name, so softly, so low, that 
it sounded like a thought rather than a word. Still 
Jessup could not speak. His heart was breaking 
within him as he noted the changes in her — the 
frail, frail body, the hurrying breath, the eyes like 
torches in the small transparent face, the color 
that flickered over it like a dying flame. Her 
arms crept up about his neck, and clung. It was 
as if a wreath of roseleaves encircled him, so soft, 
so light, so unsubstantial they were. 

She was speaking again now. It was a whisper 
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only. It seemed to him as if it were her soul 
speaking. 

" Julian — I love you — love you." And again. 
" I am so happy — so unutterably happy." And 
once again, lower yet. " I did not know I could be 
so happy. I shall get well now." 

And with the words, she was gone. 
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THE END. 
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